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CAMPFIRE EMBER 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


T has been said that when you have 

a problem, you would do well to 
consult your minister. That’s what I 
did when I learned that I had just 60 
days to get material for this pilot issue 
together, and then learned, further, 
that the Rev. Gordon Blunt (then of 
Muskego, Wisconsin, and now of Lit- 
tleton, Colorado) was also a camping 
enthusiast. “Maybe you can give me 
a hand,” I said, and he did by writing 
of some of his experiences to share 
with you in this department, which I 
hope you will help fill in the future. 
This is your letters-to-the-editor de- 
partment, a place where you can dis- 
cuss your pleasures (and your dis- 
pleasures, if any) with your fellow 
campers. 

As might be expected of a man of 
God, who is accustomed to planning 
for the Future, the Rev. Mr. Blunt 
writes that “the secret of a happy 
camping trip lies in careful planning 
well in advance of the trip. All mem- 
bers of the family can have fun in 
anticipating what they will need for 
the trip and how to pack for it. Plan- 
ning should center around the essen- 
tials. There is no place for frills and 
fancies. The careful selection of each 





item will make room for all needed 
items. Plan, secure essential items as 
they can be afforded, and select good 
campsites, and a solid, happy experi- 
ence awaits your family.” 

What are the essentials? Opinions 
vary, but for the Blunt family (which 
consists of the parents, two boys and 
two girls, with the children ranging in 
age from 6 to 12 years) “our basic 
units consist of a 9x 9-foot umbrella 
tent and a station wagon which can be 
used for sleeping as well as for travel- 
ing. We have four sleeping bags and 
four air mattresses, all single size. We 
have found that the sleeping bags that 
have air mattress containers are han- 
dy. Each roll becomes a unit for one 
person. The adults have a double air 
mattress sleeping bag combination 
that fits the back of the station wagon. 
The tent is used for sleeping by the 
children and for changing clothes. We 
carry the tent and sleeping bags in an 
enclosed car-top carrier. 

“A two-burner gasoline stove has 
served our cooking needs. Meals us- 
ually consist of two major dishes that 
need to be cooked. Dishwashing water 
can be heated while the family eats. 
Our cooking kit contains plates and 





The Rev. Gordon Blunt and family camped in Spearfish Canyon in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota in the summer of 1953, when this photo was taken. The sedan has 
since given way to a station wagon which they now consider essential equipment. 
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cups for six, two frying pans and a 
large water bucket-dishpan combina- 
tion into which the -ontire set is 
packed. The cups double as drinking 
cups and as small bowls. 

“In our experience, the handiest 
items for storing food and serving it 
are the plastic refrigerator dishes with 
fitted sealing covers and the covered 
shakers for spices and the like. We 
use disposable cardboard salt shakers, 
individual size. We have camped with 
ice box storage and without, and have 
found that with the exception of milk, 
we can plan menus that do not require 
food that calls for refrigeration. We 
use a good deal of powdered milk for 
cooking. Two vacuum containers for 
beverages are most helpful: one gallon 
or larger for water storage and a 
smaller container for a hot beverage 
— mainly coffee. 

“We use disposable paper towels, 
napkins and tissues almost to the ex- 
clusion of cloth. They are sanitary, 
are simple to use, and do not require 
laundering. Paper towels that come in 
a roll can be left attached to serve as 
a table cloth, one strip for each side 
of the table. 

“Wash-and-wear clothing that re- 
quires no ironing makes life much 
easier for mother. Two changes of 
warm-weather clothing and one 
change for chilly nights have filled 
our needs. Laundromats serve the 
need for washing clothes every other 
day. Each person should have one 
pair of ‘sensible’ walking shoes.” 

There you have it from a camper 
who has been at it for years. Thank 
you, Rev. Blunt, and happy camping 
to you out there in Colorado. 


VEN the most ardent camper and 

promoter of do-it-yourself cooking 
sometimes finds it desirable, or maybe 
even necessary, to stop at a roadside 
restaurant for a meal. If you have 
ever driven up and down the streets of 
a small city, sizing up the restaurants 
before deciding which to take a chance 
on, you'll appreciate the service now 
offered by Certified Associated Res- 


‘taurants, an organization which has 


done the advance scouting for you and 
made recommendations that, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, are re- 
liable. For instance, one restaurant 
that I had previously found satisfac- 
tory in Milwaukee is listed in C.A.R.’s 
“Motor Travel Directory of the Na- 
tion’s Selected and Inspected Highway 
Restaurants.” If all the restaurants 
in the book measure up to the stand- 
ards of this one, I’m all for the C.A.R., 
and believe me, when I need a res- 
taurant I’m going to keep my eyes 
open for the blue, white and red em- 
blem that these restaurants display. 

Continued on page 4 
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Ccntinued from page 2 


The emblem is awarded only to res- 
taurants that are located on a thor- 
oughfare, have convenient parking 
facilities, serve good food at all times 
at popular “family” prices and with 
children’s portions at lesser prices, 





have an adequate menu selection, 
clean and pleasant surroundings, sani- 
tary restrooms and prompt and cour- 
teous service. 

If you’d like to receive a free direc- 
tory, just drop a line to Elliott B. Hoff- 
man, General Manager, Certified As- 
sociated Restaurants, 1521 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota, and 
ask for one. Tell him Andy sent you! 


OT a nice communique from Terry 
Petersen of Mequon, Wisconsin, 
concerning the camping trip he made 








EET George T. Wilson, who wrote the article beginning on page 12 and 

who in this picture is demonstrating the use of snowshoes at a winter 
family camp gathering at Devil’s Lake State Park, Wisconsin. George and his, 
family have been active in family camping and outdoor recreation for the past 
two decades. Mom and Pop were city born and bred, but their interest in the 
outdoors has culminated in outdoor activity becoming a recreation, a liveli- 
hood and a way of life for the entire family. Their articles have appeared in 
a number of magazines, and many pamphlets, bulletins and books are part 
of their writings. 

George heads the outdoor education program for the Milwaukee Recreation 
Department, is director of the Milwaukee Family Camping Association, and is 
a member of the Waukesha County Park & Planning Commission. He is also 
chairman of the American Camping Association’s Family Camping Study Com- 
mittee, a consultant to the outdoor education projects of the Family Camping 
Committee of the National Education Association, a member of the National 
Tent & Trailer Campsite Committee of the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives working on a series of publications through Michigan State University, 
and is on the board of the Wisconsin Youth Hostels. 

His wife Irene is president of the Kettle Moraine Outdoor Enterprises, Inc., 
which is a family corporation operating a camp equipment rental service and 
a camping and outdoor education school, and which is presently building a 
youth hostel on Lapham Peak in Waukesha County, Wisconsin. Their boys, 
Dick, Jim and “Little Tom,” share in the family activities and official company 
duties, and also work with conservation and wildlife projects. They number 
among their many friends at their Sunset View Farm in the southern Kettle 
Moraine pet raccoons, foxes, crows, skunks (de-scented, of course) and other 
sundry animals. 
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with his parents last summer. Terry, 
who is 14, took over the chore of re- 
porting the trip after his dad, Fritz 
(who is foreman of our pressroom), 
found he didn’t have time to do it. 

The Petersens’ goal was Glacier Na- 
tional Park in Montana and Canada’s 
national parks in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Consequently, they made 
a number of overnight stops without 
spending much time at them. Their 
vehicle was a 1958 Ford pickup truck 
with a homemade camping rig built 
on the box. 

“After the first day’s travel,” writes 
Terry, “we made camp on the Minne- 
sota side of Interstate Park at Taylors 
Falls. The camp was very nice and 
well supervised. One thing we learned 
here is to get a site early on a week 
end because of the local campers. 
From the banks of the St. Croix River, 
which flows by the camp, can be seen 
parts of the dalles. The dalles can be 
compared with the Wisconsin Dells 
but aren’t as beautiful nor as com- 
mercialized.” 

Well, that’s one thing in their favor. 
Commercialism has spoiled too many 
of nature’s beauty spots, as far as I’m 
concerned. Incidentally, the rock for- 
mations in Interstate Park were 
created by the whirling and surging 
motion of rotating water and boulders, 
which set up a grinding action in de- 
pressions. Over a period of thousands 
of years, this grinding created large 
potholes, one of which is 60 feet deep. 
You can also see ripple marks of a 
glacial stream in the park. 

Terry continues: “While in North 
Dakota we stopped at Bismarck and 
toured the capitol. We saw the birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt which is 
on the grounds of the capitol.” 

Hold it, Terry, hold it! Theodore 
Roosevelt was born in New York City, 
according to my Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Also according to the Britannica, 
the building you saw on the capitol 
grounds was the log house from 
Teddy’s Dakota ranch. Just thought 
I’d let you (and others who may also 
have been misinformed) know. 

A few miles west of Bismarck, “at 
Mandan, we explored the recon- 
structed part of Fort McKeen. There 
is also an interesting museum. The 
places where the buildings stood at 
Fort Abraham Lincoln can be seen. 
The reason for the two forts was that 
one was for the cavalry and the other 
for the infantry... . 

“We spent an entertaining evening 
at the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park [near Medora] listen- 
ing to the rangers talk on Theodore 
Roosevelt. The country around the 
park is called the badlands but isn’t 
as scenic as the badlands of South 
Dakota. 








“I’m inclined to agree with my 
father that parts of North Dakota and 
Montana weren’t worth fighting over. 
We traveled for over a hundred miles 
before we found any shade to eat 
under. When we inquired at Glen- 
dive which was the better route, high- 
way 2 or 20, we were told that 20 was 
more scenic. I don’t know what their 
idea of scenery is but it was awful 
monotonous for us.” 

Well, maybe parts of North Dakota 
and Montana weren’t worth fighting 
for, but you’ve got to take the bitter 
with the sweet, I always say. Glacier 
Park made up for the bad parts of 
Montana, didn’t it? And there are 
plenty of other scenic spots besides. 
As for North Dakota, the geographical 
center of North America is located at 
Rugby, and if that doesn’t make it the 
center of the garden spot of the world 
I'll eat your dust. 

Pardon me for the interruption, 
Terry. Carry on: 

“The first night at Glacier National 
Park we camped at Two Medicine 
Glacier. As in all national parks, that 
evening there was an entertaining 
campfire program. 

“At East Lodge we inquired of one 
of the caretakers how they could raise 
such beautiful flowers in such a short 
growing season. He replied that the 
soil is so rich that they can plant 
flowers in May while the snow is still 
on the ground. 

“The structure of Trick Falls in 
East Glacier is very interesting. In 
spring it iooks like one falls and dur- 
ing summer and autumn it seems like 
three. But in reality there are two. 

“We traveled Going to the Sun 
Highway, which can’t be exceeded for 
mountain scenery. At Logan Pass, 
which is on the highway, the rangers 








“In the parks and along the roads are trim little kitchen shelters” such as this one 
at Miette Hot Springs in Alberta, which has a wood-burning stove and picnic tables. 


offer guided tours on the snowfields. 
Many different types of falls can be 
seen along the road. 

“From Glacier Park we went into 
Canada, where we made our first 
camp at Waterton Park in Alberta. 
Because Glacier and Waterton parks 
adjoin, together they are called the 
International Peace Park. There is 
little trouble in entering Canada if 
you are an American citizen. While in 
Canada you aren’t on a vacation, but 
on a ‘holiday.’ Ancestries of the 15 
million Canadians will totally amaze 
you. Canadians are very friendly and 
hospitable people. 

“Before leaving Waterton Park we 
took in the Red Rock Canyon. It pro- 
vides a view of red rock carved by a 


Terry Petersen and his mother Marge posed for father Fritz at Tunnel Mountain 
Campground in Banff, Alberta, Canada. Their camping trip totaled nearly 5100 miles. 
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rushing river. On our way to Banff 
we visited the Radium Hot Springs. 
It was quite a strange feeling to be 
warm in an outdoor pool when the 
temperature was 55 degrees outside. 
The radium pool is 114 degrees; the 
cool pool is much less but still warm. 
Many people go there for their health. 

“On a section of road under con- 
struction between Waterton Park and 
Banff we obtained a broken wind- 
shield, which we were trying not to 
conform to. 

“At Banff we took a self-guided 
tour of the city. On the outskirts are 
the picturesque Cascade Gardens. 
There is an interesting and colorful 
display of Indian lore at the Luxton 
Museum. Before leaving Banff we 
took courage and went on the new 
gondola lift, from which the whole city 
and surrounding area can be seen. 
The lift rises up the side of a 7000-foot 
mountain. 

“In the parks and along the roads of 
Alberta are trim little kitchen shelters 
which are used as roadside tables are 
used in the United States. Each shel- 
ter has a huge wood stove and picnic 
tables. 

“Enchanting Lake Louise is a must 
on the tourist’s agenda. It is not a 
large lake but is set in the mountains 
capped with glaciers. Between Banff 
and Jasper is the Columbia Ice Field, 
set in the enticing scenery only Can- 
ada can offer. It is actually one huge 
sheet of ice covering 150 square miles. 
A snowmobile ride that lasts for 45 
minutes is available; it is a thrilling 
ride which takes you up a 30-degree 
grade. The glacier is 1080 feet deep.” 


Continued on page 30 
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This review of camping equipment 
is published as a service to our 
readers, and manufacturers are in- 
vited to submit photos, specifica- 
tions and prices for possible inclu- 
sion in this department. Readers 
must bear in mind that prices and 
specifications are subject to change, 
and this magazine assumes no re- 
sponsibility for such changes or for 
errors that might occur in the prep- 
aration of the review. Every pre- 
caution is taken, however, to 
prevent such errors. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 




















SEALED BEAM electric lantern by Delta 
Electric Co., Marion, Ind., operates on one 


BAUER TENTS, made by Eddie Bauer, 160 Jackson St., Seattle 4, Wash., come in three 
standard 6-volt lantern battery, giving 809- 


sizes: Overnighter, 6’-7” x 7’-2” usable floor space, $49.50; Medium, 8’-6” x 10’-0”, $109.50; 


large (pictured), 11’-0” x 11’-6”, $149.50. All prices are f.o.b. Seattle. They are available in 
sage green or white and feature an aluminum frame which requires no center pole. They 
have great stability even in high winds, and guying is unnecessary. Aluminum stakes are 


foot spotlight from front reflector, wide- 
spread floodlight from top reflector. Price, 
without battery, $8.50. Replacement sealed 


provided for securing the tents. beam units, $2.50. 





“PALCO” COOK KIT by Worcester Pressed 
Aluminum Corp., 13 Hope Ave., Worces- 
ter 3, Mass., comes in four models: 18 
pieces for six persons (illustrated), $15.75; 
14 pieces for four persons, $14.50; 12 pieces 
for four persons, $12.50; 7 pieces for two 
persons, $8.45. 





“NIMROD” CAMPING TRAILER by Ward Manufacturing, Inc., 2530 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio, is available through dealers throughout the country. List price, 
$596 f.0.b. factory. Many dealers have Nimrods for rent. Sleeps four adults and two 
children; has more than 50 cubic feet of storage space. Optional equipment includes a 
70-square-foot canopy, $50; nylon screening to enclose the canopy, $50; mattress pads, 
$20 each; boat carrier attachment (boat rides on top of trailer when in stowed position, 
as in photo at left), $68. 
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SNAKE BITE KIT by Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley 10, Calif., sells for $2.49 and is 
available at camping equipment houses as 
well as drug stores. The kit assembled is 
about the size of. a pocket knife; it contains 
three suction cups, a vial of antiseptic and 
a knife blade, and a lymph constrictor. If 
you’re going camping where snakes are 
plentiful, you’ll want a kit for every mem- 
ber of the family. 








GASOLINE CAMP STOVE (above) and 
FOLD-AWAY OVEN (right) by the Cole- 
man Co., Inc., of Wichita, Kan. Stove No. 
413E sells for $19.95; oven No. 5010-700 is 
$8.95. Oven fits over one burner of any 
Coleman camp stove; it has a two-position 
baking rack, built-in heat indicator and 
flame baffle for spreading heat evenly. 
Folds to 2%” x 1156” x 1134”. 





CAMP KITCHEN by Heilite Trailers, Inc., 
includes built-in ice chest, 5-gallon water 
tank, plastic dish pan and cutlery tray, and 
telescoping legs to provide level working 
area. Compartment for stove (not included) 
is 534” high, 1334” wide and 22%” long, 
adequate for large two-burner gasoline or 
liquid gas stove. Food storage area, 10” x 
1914” x 21%”; ice chest, 814” x 1034” x 18”. 
Over-all dimensions (folded), 11” x 34” x 34”. 
Price, $120 f.o.b. Lodi, Calif. 


“FAMILY LODGE” (above) by Hettrick 
Manufacturing Co., 1401 Summit St., Toledo 
1, Ohio, measures 912x16 feet and has a 
914 x 9%4-foot living area separated from 
the sleeping quarters by a canvas draw 
curtain. Good ventilation is provided by 
34”x 102” nylon screened sides and a 
34” x 60” front window in the zipper door. 
Window flaps can be rolled up or guyed 
out for use as awnings. Two 16” x 30” 
windows operate from inside the sleeping 
quarters. Telescopic aluminum poles are 
provided. Height at center of living area, 
7% feet; at side walls, 6 feet, tapering to 
4 feet on sleeping lean-to. Top is made of 
7.68 oz. spruce green drill; sides and floor, 
6.73 oz. spruce green drill. Price, $189 f.o.b. 
Toledo. 








HEILITE CAR-TOPPER, manufactured by Heilite Trailers, Inc., P. O. Box 480, Lodi, Calif., 
is priced at $325 f.o.b. factory. The outfit includes a car-top carrier, aluminum bedwell and 
tent bows, lightweight four-step ladder, and all canvas including canopy, dressing room 
and car window skirt. It has a zippered entrance and three screened windows with flaps 
that operate from inside. Mattress is $37.50 extra. When traveling, outfit stows flat on top 
of car. 
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OU don’t have to be a millionaire 

to enjoy Florida if you like camp- 
ing under canvas. In fact, you'll have 
opportunities to see facets of the Sun- 
shine State that many a rich tourist 
misses, for you can pitch your tent on 
the edge of some of the state’s last 
and fading frontiers, yet you don’t 
have to be a frontiersman to do so. In 
recent years the tent camper has 
loomed large in the minds of those 
who plan the recreational facilities in 
the national forests, national park and 
state parks. You'll find some of the 
country’s finest tent sites waiting for 
you. 

In fact, tent camping is booming in 
Florida. In the past many considered 
the Sunshine State only a winter 
camping area, but in recent years the 
trend has been to year-round camp- 
ing. This is borne out by the attend- 
ance figures which have been soar- 
ing, spurring even greater expansion 
of tent-camping facilities. 

Too, the many modern improve- 
ments in tenting equipment, which 
have made the old shelter-halves and 
crude wall tents as outmoded as the 
Model T, have made it possible to 
camp the year around. Insects — and 
Florida has its share plus husky sum- 


TORREYA® 


‘@FORT PICKENS 
BETTER CAMPING — Russ Richordson 


Tranquil campsite beside Lake John- 
son in Gold Head Branch State Park. 


By Max Hunn 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


mer mosquitoes—no longer pose a 
great threat, for the dyed-in-the-wool 
camper just tosses in a few extra bot- 
tles of 6-12 or orF (both widely used in 
Florida), makes certain the canvas 
floor of his tent is tight, checks his 
mosquito nets and takes off for the 
great outdoors. In some places he'll 
find the campsite is even sprayed 
against mosquitoes. This is a standard 
procedure at Everglades National 
Park at sundown during the summer. 
In many other Florida areas, you'll 
encounter mosquito fog trucks, too. 

Tent camping in Florida is achiev- 
ing a de luxe status. In some camp- 
ing areas, raised tent sites are pro- 
vided, eliminating the need for dig- 
ging ditches for drainage. You'll find 
modern rest rooms and showers — no 
Chick Sales. In some instances, 
there’ll even be a grocery store within 
a mile or so, but in the majority of 
cases you'll have to bring your own 
provisions and usually a long way, 
for most of the campsites are not lo- 
cated at a shopping center. But what 
tenter wants to camp in a shopping 
center? 

After you’ve made your initial in- 
vestment in your equipment — which 
while expensive is nevertheless a 
long-term cheap investment -— you'll 
find tent camping the cheapest way to 


SAPATIECNA @ SUWANNEE RIVER 


see the most. Charges in all of the 

Florida tent areas are moderate. 
Some of the finest camping areas 
are the least known, located in the 
state’s three national forests: Ocala, 
Osceola and Apalachicola. These are 
located in the northern part of the 
state, and are most popular during the 
spring, summer and fall. Tent camp- 
ing during the November-March pe- 
riod is possible, but could get a bit 
nippy if a cold front heads southward. 
If you do want to camp during this 
period, make certain you’re equipped 
with a warm sleeping bag, and don’t 
mind some frosty water for washing. 
Possibly the most popular of the 
national forest tent-camping sites is 
Juniper Springs on Florida 40, a short 
distance east of Silver Springs, the 
famed tourist mecca, and 26 miles 
east of Ocala. This is a case of having 
your cake and eating it too. You can 
camp at Juniper, avoid the expense 
of motels, and spend your hard- 
earned dollars on the attractions in the 

Ocala area if you are so minded. 
However, for many a tent camper, 
there’s no reason to leave Juniper. 
This 420-acre recreational area cen- 
ters around a beautiful circular 
spring with an average year-round 
water temperature of 72 degrees. A 
picturesque old-fashioned undershot 
Continued on page 20 
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In the heart of historyland 


By Eart A. SHELSBY JR. 


Head for Patapsco State Park in Maryland if you 


want to camp and study history firsthand too 


OR the vacationist who combines 

the use of automobile and tent, 
Maryland’s Patapsco State Park offers 
a unique camping experience. He 
can camp out in a rugged natural en- 
vironment while nearly within sight 
of a major city. The park is only four 
miles from Baltimore, sixth largest 
city in the United States. The camper 
is in the midst of a metropolitan area 
of more than 1'% million persons, yet 
he feels the remoteness of a stay in 
the deep woods of the back country. 

In addition, this camping area along 
the banks of the Patapsco River is 
only a relatively short distance from 
some of the most historic sites in the 
country. Within 200 miles of the park, 
the traveler can see where the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed; 
where Patrick Henry uttered those 
immortal words, “Give me liberty or 
give me death”; and the birthplace of 
the national anthem, to name a few 
places. 

The 5822 acres of Patapsco State 
Park feature not only lofty wooded 
heights with panoramic views, but 


also the drama of wild rocky gorges 
with clear cold water cascading in 
sparkling abandon over ledges of 
rock, spilling into clear pools which 
catch the reflection of mountain 
laurel, wild azalea, rhododendron, 
hemlock, oak and poplar growing in 
abundance. 

There are hilltop meadows buttered 
in sunshine and dappled with wild 
flowers, and spectacular views of two 
dam spillways far in the leafy dis- 
tance. There are deer, fox and their 
companions roaming at will. 

The aim in developing the park was 
to retain its natural attributes. For 
that reason, the area should be ex- 
plored on foot. Twenty-five miles of 
footpaths and bridle trails make this 
a relatively easy matter. This site is 
a paradise for the botanist, the min- 
eral collector, the bird watcher and 
the photographer. 

On week ends the park has a nat- 
uralist who takes both groups and in- 
dividuals on a variety of nature walks. 
The primary interest of those reg- 
istering dictates the type of walk: 





Two dams in the Patapsco River are among the scenic attractions in the state park located 
a few miles outside of Baltimore. This is the spillway of one of them, the Liberty Dam. 
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garden club members can see wild 
flowers; geologists can view rock for- 
mations; Boy Scouts and youngsters 
with new cameras like the wildlife 
demonstration area where they are 
taught to photograph birds and other 
animals. 

For the family tourists who prefer 
tents over hotels as living quarters, 
there are any number of interesting 
one-day tours that can start from 
Patapsco State Park. First, there is 
the “must trip” for anyone traveling 
in that direction of the country for the 
first time — Washington, D.C. The 
trip to the national capital is an easy 
45-minute drive from the park on the 
new modern Baltimore-Washington 
Expressway. The numerous sights to 
see there cannot be outlined here, but 
the Washington Tourist Information 
Bureau, located along the highway, 
is very helpful in planning tours of the 
city. 

It is an even shorter hop into Balti- 
more. There the visitor can see Fort 
McHenry, where Francis Scott Key 
was inspired to write “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner”; Walter’s Art Gallery, 
which has one of the largest private 
collections of fine arts in the country; 
and the world-famous Johns Hopkins 


Continued on page 27 


Cool spring water tastes good, but there is also running water for those who 


Washday provides no problems at Patapsco State Park, for there are convenient wash 
After that, recreation is right at hand. 


houses in four of the recreational areas. 
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feel this method of satisfying thirst is too primitive. 
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ECENT estimates indicate that 

about four million families camp 
in our parks and forests each year for 
periods ranging from several days to 
a month or more. This number has 
been increasing steadily since 1950 
and continued popularity is reason- 
ably certain as long as facilities are 
able to keep pace with the demand. 
This latter factor alone offers no easy 
solution, as park and forest admin- 
istrators throughout the country will 
testify. 

Who are these people who camp? 
Are they rich or poor, young or old, 
strong or weak? Do they have small 
or large families? Campers are all 
of these, because camping today has 
a democratic appeal that meets the 
needs of many kinds of American fam- 
ilies. These needs stem from a tie with 
the soil that is inherent in most of us; 
a belief that camping has within its 
framework potential for strengthen- 
ing family life; and the discovery 
that camping provides an economical 
and enjoyable way of visiting points 
of scenic and historic interest in our 
vast country. Camping meets the 
needs of those who seek solitude or 
of those who seek the sociability of 
larger campgrounds. 

Family camping ought to be com- 
fortable and relaxing, and mastery 
over the elements in such a way that 
makes it comfortable regardless of 
weather adds to the adventure of 
camping. Camping can be and usual- 
ly is a satisfying experience. A first 
successful venture usually results in 
its immediate acceptance by a family, 
but even some new campers thought 
to have been completely “drowned 
out” in severe rainy weather have 
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been intrigued by the adventuresome 
aspect and have actually used the 
first rainout as a testing experience. 
This, of course, depends upon the 
courageous fiber of the family and is 
not the general rule. 

Two problems merit consideration 
for beginning campers. One common 
mistake is taking too much equip- 
ment, supplies and clothing; the other 
is taking too little. The best general 
answer to how much is right is to dis- 
cover the minimum that a particular 
family needs to meet clothing, shel- 
ter and food needs in outdoor living 
for the days it intends to be away. 

Families beginning camping in Eu- 
rope generally go through a tryout at 
one of the many camping “schools” 
throughout the continent. Here they 
can plan for their own food and cloth- 
ing needs, but factors such as equip- 
ment necessary for shelter, heat and 
light are provided on a rental basis 
by competent operators of the in- 
formal campout. There is only one 
such “school” in the Midwest. It op- 
erates in the southern Kettle Moraine 
State Forest near Delafield, Wisconsin. 

Family camping has made an im- 
pact upon the outdoor recreation pic- 
ture in America today. A Family 
Camping Association was started in 
Milwaukee late in 1955 under the 
sponsorship of the Department of 
Municipal Recreation & Adult Educa- 
tion with some six families as a nu- 
cleus; it now numbers 1700 families 
in its membership. The National 
Campers & Hikers Association, with 
headquarters in New Jersey, claims 
thousands of members in its chapters 
across the nation, and the recently 
organized Wisconsin Campers Asso- 
ciation indicates a rapid expansion of 
its activities. 

Early in 1959, the National Educa- 
tion Association, under the auspices 
of its Outdoor Education Project in 
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Family camping 


has 


By GeorcE T. WILSON 
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Washington, D.C., brought together 
camping authorities from all parts of 
the country to take a serious look at 
the status of family camping today. 
Representatives of camping equip- 
ment companies helped finance the 
meeting and sat in on the delibera- 
tions. America’s oldest and well- 
established voice of camping, the 
American Camping Association, has 
had a national family camping study 
committee working for more than a 
year, and plans for a huge nationwide 
Family Camping Association will go 
to its national convention for approval 
in March. 

Sales of camping equipment have 
been making heavy inroads upon the 
big three (fishing, boating and hunt- 
ing) of outdoor recreation; park and 
forest officials have been run ragged 
trying to keep up with facilities. The 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, through its Michigan State se- 
ries of publications, has a national 
committee on tent and trailer camp- 
sites operating to develop standards 
for campground facilities. New equip- 
ment for campers has flooded the 
market. Some of it, however, is im- 
practical and requires replacement or 
repair after a short period of use. 

Many popular campgrounds are 
overcrowded because available public 
funds do not permit enough expan- 
sion to meet mushrooming needs. The 
“no vacancy” signs at campsites are 
becoming more evident — so much so, 
in fact, that campers traveling 
throughout the northeast part of the 
country have found they have had to 
seek motel accommodations or sleep 
in cars. 


A* this activity means problems for 
many people, particularly park 
and forest administrators who could 
have been better prepared had they 
lent a willing ear to those who were 
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aware of the revolutionary and ex- 
plosive trends in outdoor recreation 
that were quite evident on the Ameri- 
can scene nearly a decade ago. 

This is not the first time family 
camping has faced a crisis, however, 
according to those who remember the 


days of the “tin-can tourist.” In the 
1920’s, camping was popular in spite 
of such handicaps as bad secondary 
roads, not too reliable transportation, 
and lack of materials that make light- 
weight and long-lasting equipment 
and foods possible today. 

Camping was a much more adven- 
turesome experience with vast areas 
that are now open then being almost 
inaccessible. Campers generally be- 
came known as tin-can tourists since 
they arrived at their destination in a 
“tin can,” ate out of tin cans, and too 
often left behind them a telltale trail 
of tin cans. According to camp rang- 
ers, tin-can tourists in those days had 
problems galore. Bears frequently 
tore through fabric tops to get to food 
left in cars for safety. The advent 
of the all-metal top was hailed en- 
thusiastically by the rangers. 

At first city parks, county parks 
aid civic groups enthusiastically 
sponsored public campgrounds to en- 
courage the tin-can tourists to stop 
and spend their dollars. But the 
greater number of campers appeared 
to have the economic motivation for 
camping in the foreground of their 
thinking. At this time, also, there 
was a widespread touring phenome- 
non in this country that was known 
as the “gypsy movement.” Smail and 
large bands of gypsies moved about 
the country and immediately found 
that campgrounds were ideally suited 
to the needs of their movement. Some 
campgrounds soon became gypsy 
camps, and in certain instances this 
created a community problem. 

Some local park board members 


oblems, too 
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have the gypsy problem of the twen- 
ties so indelibly focused in their 
thinking that they oppose the devel- 
opment of locally operated camp- 
grounds today. In the past few years 
only a handful of gypsy families have 
been found in campgrounds. Most 
have abanaoned the colored or striped 
tents that were one of their familiar 
trademarks in the twenties and now 
are becoming the vogue for family 
campers. Many of the gypsy families 
now travel the highways in stream- 
lined trailers. 

The camping climate has changed 
greatly today in most respects, but a 
new set of problems is appearing. All 
can be resolved but they require a 
greater degree of camper agency co- 
operation than is presently evident. 
In a camper survey conducted a lit- 
tle over a year ago by the Family 
Camping Association of Milwaukee, 
the No. 1 pet peeve of campers was 
overcrowding. Other problems were 
rowdiness, noise, young people’s late 
parties, unsanitary facilities, inade- 
quate garbage disposal, and poor 
methods of fee collection. All appear 
to be remediable. 

Some campers prefer to go it alone, 
but most enjoy the social aspects of a 
group affiliation. But because there is 
no central unified organization, camp- 
ers’ demands and needs are not al- 
ways made known to administrators. 
Although pressure is lacking, it is 
the hope of many that those in admin- 
istrative or other official positions wiil 
seek out the valuable data that is 
being disseminated through the rapid- 
ly growing camping associations that 
do exist. By and large, the purpose of 
such associations is to help campers 
and administrators alike. The associa- 
tions, organizations and committees 
now operating appear to be sorely in 
need of coordinating efforts in order 
to realize unified goals. 
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HE development of large sprawling 

tent cities with tent ropes overlap- 
ping, and the taxing of sanitary facili- 
ties and already overcrowded beaches, 
roads and trails, is in direct conflict 
with the basic philosophy of family 
camping. The camping “slum” is a 
menace. Campsite standards are sore- 
ly needed, and more campgrounds 
built in accord with standards are 
needed — particularly within several 
hours’ driving time of large metro- 
politan areas. Failure to appraise the 
situation properly and meet it through 
decentralization of campgrounds 
could well spell disaster for this 
wholesome family recreation activity. 

The solution cannot come on the 
level of state and national develop- 
ment alone, but will require a work- 
ing relationship with local govern- 
ment units and private development 
as well. Campers, too, must temper 
demands for facilities and services on 
the basis of the fees they are willing 
to pay. Some de luxe facilities are 
necessary, but by and large the camp- 
ing emphasis must be placed on sim- 
ple outdoor living. Let’s not take the 
city to the country! 

The rapid growth of camping and 
demonstrated need for low-cost out- 
door recreation facilities ought to 
make park and recreation administra- 
tors cognizant of the changing needs 
of an outdoor recreation-hungry pub- 
lic, and set the wheels in motion to 
provide increasing service in this field. 
With but a few notable exceptions, 
this has not been the case. Traditional 
services still prevail while great num- 
bers seek recreation outlets else- 
where. Group camps for families can 
be used throughout the year and will 
become increasingly popular if low- 
cost facilities are provided and en- 
couragement is given to this phase of 
recreation. 

Continued on page 29 
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ROM between the tent flaps, the 

view is one of early morning. Dew 
is upon the short blades of grass; 
backlighted, they shimmer of fresh 
coolness. Puffs of spring mist roll 
away to expand the view to distant 
hills and pale blue woods. The quiet- 
ness is your reward from planning 
this family camping trip. Even the 
birds seem still. Most of the insects 
will appear later in the year. You 
lie with arms outstretched, your 
hands catching a weak shaft of sun- 7 
light. The hairs on the back of your 
arm detect a delicate movement. A 
fly! So soon? 

Eurosta solidaginis is also entitled 
to enjoy the spring morning. He is 
performing the final act of drying his 
new wings. He is a gallfly and has 
recently left his winter home. His 
winter home? Over to the left, where 
the grass is tall, is a stand of golden- 
rods. They are dry looking because 
they are last year’s growth. That’s 
where you'll find Eurosta’s home. 

Look closer, and you will find that 
a few of those dry plants have swell- 
ings near the top half of the stem. The 
swellings are round and, except for the 
shape, have all the external charac- 
teristics of the stem. From April to 
June, a few galls will display a neat 
hole through the outer skin; others 
will have none. The former are empty; 
the latter, unless attacked by parasites, 
hold newly born round goldenrod 
gallflies, which will soon emerge. 

During the fall of the year, thou- 
sands of goldenrod stems play host to 
the embryos of this smail, mottled- 
brown fly. It is not by chance that this 
relationship occurs; the two have an 
unwritten contract — one of Nature’s 
curious ways. 

The edge of a goldenrod stand, showing two stems with galls. These are the winter Galls are common throughout the 
homes of goldenrod gallflies, also called deer flies. They sting like the dickens. plant and insect world, although they 
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Gallfly 


TExT AND PHoTos BY GORDON S. SMITH 


often pass unnoticed. All natural or- 
ders of plants are subject to this 
phenomenon, and any organ of a 
plant may become the seat of hyper- 
plasia. Nor is it restricted to flies, but 
includes beetles, moths, butterflies, 
wasps and other classes. 

Strange as it may seem, each species 
of insect chooses a plant, and a par- 
ticular organ of that plant, and is 
fastidious to that arrangement. With 
the goldenrod gallfly, the stem is its 
choice. 

The cycle of events commences with 
the adult fly cunningly laying a fer- 
tile egg in the tissues of the golden- 
rod stem. The ensuing larva, if it is 
to survive, must know the art of ex- 
citing the growth of a nutritive blas- 
tema. It is believed that salivary 
secretions from the larva, possessing 
amylolytic and proteolytic ferments, 
is the art. 





This is how the round gall will look when 
it is dry. Try te find one without a hole 
in it and put it to your ear. If there is 
a larva inside, you will be able to hear 
it eating away at the tissue of the gall. 


After a fertile egg is planted, and 
the larva hatched, the goldenrod stem 
begins to enlarge into a_ spherical 
lump. The growing plant tissues con- 
tinue to enlarge until they are about 
one inch in diameter. The stem is not 
harmed in any way, and the plant as- 
sumes a role of providing a pithy 
home for the insect. 

The one object of the grub is to eat 
and eat well. The balance between 
eating and keeping home together is 
a delicate one. If the larva eats too 
much, his home will be destroyed; if 
he eats too little, he will entomb him- 
self and die later on. Generally the 
larva eats enough to satisfy his hun- 
ger needs (which normally leaves 
plenty of tissue for the home), then 
eats out a tunnel to the epidermis. 

If all has progressed satisfactorily, 
the larva passes into the pupal stage 
and transforms into an adult. By the 





After you have listened to the gall, cut it 
open and you will find a white grub like the 
one shown here. These grubs make ideal 
bait for ice fishing, since they are the 
only live bait easily available in winter. 
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end of April to the beginning of June, 
the fly is ready to emerge. When the 
pupal skin is broken, there is one de- 
sire of the fly — to get out of his con- 
fined home and into the warm rays 
of the sun. Slowly crawling along the 
tunnel to the membrane, he meets the 
door keeping him prisoner. Also very 
slowly, he chews the door apart, tak- 
ing a day to demolish it. Then he 
commences to squeeze his crimpled 
body through the narrow constriction. 
He pushes and wriggles until free. 

This newly emerged fly looks like a 
poor specimen, with wrinkled wings 
and swollen head. The sun, however, 
dries him out and the wings unpleat. 
Soon he will be looking for a mate to 
perform a complicated wing-waving, 
gyrating dance prior to copulation, 
and she will be thinking of a fine crop 
of goldenrods right next to your 
campsite. 





It is a rare discovery to find a gall in 
this condition, with a fly emerging. The 
pupal skin is dark and at the center of the 
gall. The fly has managed to work its body 
about half way through the skin of the gall. 
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How to build a campfire 4. 


By THomas HELM 


OR most of us a camping trip just 

wouldn’t be complete without a 
campfire. Granted, a gasoline stove is 
a fine way to cook a meal, but when 
supper is done and the sun is down, 
a cheerful fire is the center of any 
camp. The warmth and light and 
flickering shadows and the smell of 
burning wood arouses an indefinable 
something in each of us which is as 
old as man himself. 

Actually, building a campfire is as 
simple as lacing up a pair of boots. 
The only trouble is so many people 
make it a hard job simply because 
they don’t take the time to learn some 
of the fundamental facts about how a 
campfire should be built. 

Ever watch a tenderfoot try to build 
a campfire? Like as not you'll see 
him scurrying about grabbing up any 
and every stick and branch he can 
lay his hands on, dump them in a pile 


and then cram a wad of newspaper or 
a bunch of dry leaves into the heap 
and start striking matches. If luck is 
on his side and his supply of matches 
holds out, he will eventually have a 
fire going, but it will be a far cry from 
a campfire. Some of the sticks he 
gathered will burn away too quickly, 
while others will only smolder and 
send off smoke. Soon there will be 
only a skeleton of a fire. Unless the 
tenderfoot becomes more selective in 
his fuel and begins to pay more at- 
tention to detail, he is sure to find 
himself trying to start his fire all over 
again. 

No one knows for sure just when 
man first began to use fire as a tool. 
But there can be little doubt that it 
was the accomplishment of Neander- 
thal man back in the Old Stone Age. 
Maybe thousands of years went by 
before man became the master of fire. 





James R. Norton. 


When you want pancakes, you need a hunter’s fire. Dale, left, and John Norton prove 
that while their mother, Helen, supervises. The Wauwatosa (Wis.) family found a 
good camping spot at Northern Highland State Forest in the northern part of their state. 
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To be sure, he knew fire from the mo- 
ment he made his appearance on 
earth. Volcanos erupted and molten 


lava set fire to the forest; so did 
lightning bolts. For a long, long while 
man must have joined with the ani- 
mals in a headlong dash for the near- 
est lake or river to keep out of its way. 
Finally, however, he mustered his 
courage and crept up to the fire’s edge 
and grabbed a burning stick which he 
carried back to his cave to marvel at, 
just as we, today, bring back odd- 
looking rocks and colorful leaves from 
our camping trips. 

Man’s awakening of the needs for 
fire may have come quickly, or it may 
have been painfully slow. Somewhere 
along the way it is sure that he found 
he could stand close—but not too 
close — to a fire and keep off the bit- 
ing chill of a winter wind. What’s 
more, it didn’t take him too long to 
learn that when he was close to the 
fire he was safe from the beasts of 
prey. Eventually he tasted a portion 
of an animal killed by fire and 
smacked his lips as he realized that 
cooked meat tasted decidely better 
than the raw and bloody chunks he 
had always been accustomed to eating. 

Finally, man found that he could 
prolong the life of the burning branch 
he brought back to his cave if he set 
it beside another piece of wood. He 
found, too, that he could build a big- 
ger fire if he continued to add pieces 
of wood. How wonderful it must have 
been to have a fire going at the cave 
mouth! No longer did the chill of 
night hurt him, and his sleep must 
have been deep and uninterrupted 
when he closed his eyes with the as- 
surance he would not be molested by 
wolves and bears during the night. 

In the early days, however, man 
was forever on the move and, nomad 
that he was, he must have found it 
exceedingly difficult to carry his fire 
with him. If he let it die out or went 
off and left it, he was again without 























warmth, light and safety and once 
more he had to eat the game he killed 
raw. 

What a wonderful discovery it must 
have been when man found that he 
could actually build his own fire! Al- 
most surely, it happened by accident; 
perhaps he was chipping two pieces of 
flint together to make some kind of 
a weapon or tool. How many millions 
of times he must have seen the little 
red sparks fly off as the two pieces of 
stone were struck! Occasionally, they 
even burned his skin, and at long last 
one of those sparks happened to land 
in a pile of dry moss or scrapings from 
a piece of wood he was shaping into a 
spear handle. Conditions must have 
been just right—spark hot enough, 
moss or shaving dry enough, and the 
steady breeze sufficient to fan the 
spark into flame. That was it! That 
rude accident with a spark from two 
pieces of flint turned the tide in man’s 
history on earth. 

Many a campfire has been kindled 
since that day, and fire itself has been 
a vital tool in the development of 
civilization. It enabled man to come 
out of the stone age because with fire 
he found he could melt iron and make 
new tools and weapons. He found, 
too, that he could bake clay and melt 
sand for glass. With the use of fire he 
could smoke meat and keep it in an 
edible condition for months on end. 
What was more important, he found 
that by having control of fire, he 
didn’t have to migrate south like the 
animals when winter came on. As a 
result of his great discovery, he began 
to stay in a place long enough to plant 
a garden and remain to reap the har- 
vest. 


HE seasoned camper who has been 

building fires for years knows that 
the job is so simple he doesn’t have to 
worry about whether the wood he is 
going to burn is wet or dry. Nor does 
he let it bother him that he is going to 
be called on to build a fire in the 
middle of a rain. The passage of 
countless centuries has taught man 
much about the subject. 

Type of fuel is one of the most im- 
portant considerations for a satisfac- 
tory campfire. There is practically no 
place in the United States worthy to 
be called good camping ground where 
there isn’t an abundance of firewood 
available for the taking. Still, these 
same areas are always well stocked 
with wood which isn’t worth the 
trouble to pick up off the ground. 

Woods can be quickly classified into 
two groups. One is called hard wood 
and the other soft wood. Oak is a good 
example of hard wood and pine is 
representative of soft wood. Both 
have their place in fire building. But a 
few general points apply to both. 
There is a big difference between dead 
wood and rotten wood. The blow from 
an ax will quickly determine whether 
a piece of pine or oak is simply dead 
or if it is rotten. Dead wood is still 
hard and solid; rotten wood is soft 
and punky and it is a waste of time to 
gather the latter for a campfire. It is 
usually full of moisture and either it 
won’t burn at all or, if it does, it will 
produce volumes of smoke and little 
flame. 

The poorest firewoods in this coun- 
try are elm, tulip and cherry. Of 
course, like any wood, all of these will 
burn but they are exceedingly poor 
fuel. Too, almost all green wood will 








WAGON WHEEL OR SQUAW FIRE 
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burn fairly well, especially in the fall 
and winter when the sap is down. 
Most states, however, have laws pro- 
hibiting the cutting of living trees and 
any thoughtful camper, with an eye 
toward conservation, wouldn’t even 
consider cutting down a living tree 
for fuel. He knows that a little search- 
ing will disclose an abundance of fine 
dead wood that will better serve his 
purpose. 

If a camper had his choice of the 
perfect wood for his campfire, he 
would choose hickory, with oak run- 
ning a neck-and-neck second. After 
these favorites come locust, beech, ash, 
maple and birch. Good soft woods are 
pine, spruce, poplar, sycamore, hem- 
lock, cedar and alder. 

As a rule, the soft woods are easier 
to ignite and burn more rapidly. Un- 
der ideal conditions the camper would 
begin his fire with dead pine and then 
keep it going with hickory or oak. 
When these types are not available, 
however, a combination of any of the 
others will work nearly as well. 

The first most important consider- 
ation when building a campfire is the 
site on which it is to be built. While 
fire has been one of man’s greatest 
tools down through the ages, it is also 
one of his most deadly enemies. No 
camper, who loves nature, is going to 
strike the first match until he is sure 
his fire is going to be under complete 
control from the time it is first kindled 
until the last spark is drowned-out 
with buckets of water. 

Be wise; clear out a space where 
you intend to build your fire. A 
forked stick will serve to scrape away 
all leaves, grass and twigs. Under 
normal conditions the circle should 
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REFLECTOR FIRE 


be not less than 10 feet in diameter. 
When the woods are dry, as they often 
are in the fall, it is only good common 
sense to double the size of this circle. 

With the thought in mind that the 
proper wood, whether it be soft or 
hard, will be used, let’s start with the 
basic fundamentals of building a fire. 
We have cleared off an area where the 
fire is to be built; we have rambled 
about during the daylight hours and 
collected a sufficient pile of wood to 
keep the fire burning during the night. 
Now conies the task of actually build- 
ing the fire. 

Take out your sheath knife and 
shave off a few thin slivers of pine, 
cedar or hemlock. Next, break up a 
few larger pieces (finger thickness) of 
the same type of wood and have them 
ready to add when the blaze is going 
well. Close by you will have some 
larger sticks of the hard wood you 
plan to burn later on. Stack the be- 
ginning slivers in a sort of crisscross 
or “tepee” and get the wind to your 
back. Strike a match and hold it close 
to a piece of wood in the center. As 
the blaze begins to eat its way into 
the mass, add a few sticks of larger 
wood; when the fire is going well, 
start laying on the larger sticks of 
hard wood. 

That is the way to build a fire when 
conditions are ideal, but suppose you 
arrive at your campsite right in the 
middle of a downpour? You park ~~" 
station wagon and dole out cookies 
and soft drinks to the youngsters; 
you and the wife smoke cigarettes 
and wonder if it wouldn’t be best 
to turn around and head for the near- 
est motel. The spouse favors the 
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proximity of civilization and insists 
you couldn’t get a campfire going in 
this kind of weather. 

Don’t be swayed; your forefathers 
were of pioneer stock and they have 
nothing on you but a few centuries. 
You can build a roaring fire and you 
can build it in the rain. You are sure 
of this because during the long winter 
months you have done a lot of think- 
ing on the subject. 

When the rain eases off a little, you 
climb out of the wagon and unsheath 
your knife. Now is the time to prove 
yourself and you stalk about under 
the dripping trees, lopping off dead 
branches on the soft and hard woods 
close by. When you have a double 
handful, you bring them back to the 
place you have selected for the camp- 
fire. Put them under some kind of 
shelter and then gather some heavier 
stuff to use once the fire is going. 

Next, you take a paper bag out of 
the back end of the car. Inside there 
is some 20 yards of twine which you 
had prepared for just such a purpose 
by soaking :t in melted paraffin. You 
cut off a few feet of this wax-soaked 
string and weave it into the pile of 
branches you have collected. When 
you have enough hard wood to keep 
the fire once you have it going, you 
toucn a match to the wax-soaked 
string and watch as the fire builds 
itself. 

There is a good feeling that comes 
vw. huilding a fire in the rain. It’s 
somethu.. that establishes you as a 
real woodsman and proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you know 
what you are doing when it comes to 
building a campfire. 
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Aside from the paraffin-soaked 
string, there are a lot of other fire- 
building kinks which should be re- 
membered. Take, for example, those 
paper cartons that milk comes in. 
Start saving them for a week or two 
before the forthcoming camping trip. 
Rinse them out and, after they have 
drained well, mash them flat. Several 
dozen can be packed in a shoe box 
and your fire-building problems are 
just about licked. 

Another trick that will get a stub- 
born fire going in a hurry is to carry 
along a can of lighter fluid and a wad 
of absorbent cotton. Set the cotton 
in the pile of twigs you will use for 
your starting kindling, soak it thor- 
oughly with lighter fluid, and touch 
it with a match. Instantly you will 
have an intensely hot flame that will 
burn sufficiently long to get the kin- 
dling going. 

If you prefer, fire-starting material 
can be bought at any sporting goods 
store and at boy scout counters in de- 
partment stores. Also, since outdoor 
cooking has become so popular, most 
grocery stores have a section devoted 
to bags of charcoal and on these count- 
ers will be found numerous aids to 
fire building. If desire or circum- 
stance make it advisable to do with- 
out artificial aid in starting a camp- 
fire, don’t pass up the fuzz stick. This 
is simply a piece of soft wood which 
has been shaved so that it is bristling 
like a porcupine with thin slivers of 
wood. Several of these can be placed 
in the center of the kindling and when 
touched with a match they will pro- 
vide a hot flame that will get a fire 
going in a hurry. 





Pp to this point we have discussed, 

for the most part, simply how to 
build a fire. No article on the sub- 
ject, however, would be complete 
without mention of the numerous 
types of fires which have proven 
themselves over the years to be the 
most effective for certain uses. 

The most common type of campfire 
is the pyramid or tepee. A pile of 
twigs is first ignited and then larger 
sticks are set up over the blaze in 
tepee fashion. As the flames reach 
up they will cover the entire length 
of the upright sticks and a hot fire 
in a hurry is the result. 

Equally as good is another type of 
campfire called the pigpen or criss- 
cross. This is a good type of firewood 
arrangement to set up in the early 
part of the day and leave unlighted 
until the campers have done with hik- 
ing and fishing. When the day is over, 
the fire is all ready for lighting and 
it takes only a few minutes to have 
a nice blaze going. As the names sug- 
gest, this fire is made by arranging 
the sticks of wood so that they form a 
sort of crude pen, the larger logs on 
the bottom and getting smaller as they 
reach the top. Be sure you have a 
plentiful supply of tinder inside the 
pen. If there is any possibility of a 
shower passing over during the day, 
it’s a good idea to place a piece of can- 
vas over the pile of wood. 

Don’t sell the lazy man’s fire — 
sometimes called wagon wheel fire or 
squaw fire—short. Cutting wood 
with an ax is good exercise, to be 
sure. Several of the crown heads of 
Europe, Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
and Olaf of Sweden, have been noted 
for their daily exercise of cutting 


down trees. Such activity may have 
its calisthenic advantages, but most 
campers today can find a lot more 
ways to take their exercise than by 
swinging an ax. That’s where this 
third type of fire comes in. By what- 
ever name it is called, it is still the 
same and saves a lot of woodcutting. 
For this type, a normal fire must first 
be built. When it is going well, drag 
up half a dozen or more logs or large 
limbs and arrange the ends over the 
blaze so that they resemble the spokes 
in a wagon wheel. As the ends burn 
away, the spokes are shoved in closer. 
For the camper who wants to for- 
sake his gasoline stove and really get 
back to nature with his cooking, the 
hunter’s fire is a good choice. Find a 
tree that has recently been thrown by 
a wind storm. Cut off two sections of 
the trunk about four feet in length. 
Place these parallel to each other, 
with a five- or six-inch space in be- 
tween. Then build several small fires 
between the logs. A good trick is to 
point the logs in the direction of ‘the 
wind so that a draft between them 
will keep the flames going. The hot- 
test part of the blaze will naturally be 
on the windward end. Because the 
parallel logs are green and full of 
moisture, they will be slow to catch 
fire and will provide good support for 
frying pans, kettles and coffee pots. 
Another type is the reflector fire. 
This one serves the dual purpose of 
reflecting heat back into the tent and 
of being a good wet-weather fire be- 
cause the logs being used as the re- 
flector wall will have ample time to 
dry out before they become part of 
the blaze. To build this type, start 
out by driving two stakes into the 


ground so that they lean at about a 
30° angle. The idea is to make two 
supports that will hold a stack of 
logs in the form of a wall. This wall 
should, of course, face the direction 
the camper wants the heat reflected. 
After the leg wall is built, any type of 
fire — crisscross, tepee or hunter’s — 
can be used. After a while the bottom 
log on the wall will begin to burn; it 
can be pulled out and added to the fire 

and a fresh log put on the prop. 

Through the ages fire has served 
man well, but it is a servant which 
is quick to turn on its master if proper 
precautions are not observed. High on 
this safety list is the site where the 
campfire is to be built. Rocky ground 
is best. The worst is low ground 
where deep mold and humus are pres- 
ent. There fire may smolder for days, 
even after having been drowned out. 

Sometimes it is desirable to use 
rocks in building a fireplace. This is 
fine, but never use stones collected 
from a stream. They may contain 
water pockets and as the heat reaches 
them they are liable to form steam 
and explode like hand grenades. 

How big should you build your fire? 
If there are several dozen campers in 
your group and you want a bonfire in 
the evening, build it as big as you 
want, so long as there is plenty of fuel 
on hand and no danger. The Ameri- 
can Indian, along with Davy Crock- 
ett and Daniel Boone, built small 
fires and watched the smoke to avoid 
giving away their position. In fact, 
the Indian made a sage observation 
several centuries ago. He said, “In- 
dian build little fire and sit close up; 
keep plenty warm. Paleface build big 
fire; keep warm carrying wood!” « 
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Swimming pool near the old mill at Juniper Springs site in the Ocala National Forest. 


Rustic swimming hole at Hillsborough River State Park in the middle part of Florida. 








Camping in the 
Sunshine State 


Continued from page 9 


water wheel and mill house — once 
used to generate electricity for the 
recreation grounds, but since super- 
seded by outside power lines as the 
demand proved too great for the small 
generators — forms a colorful back- 
drop for the swimming area, which 
has a specially fenced-off area for 
small fry. It will cost you $5 a week to 
camp, which includes swimming 
privileges. Firewood is available, as 
well as picnic tables, showers and 
flush toilets. If you hanker to canoe, 
you can rent one for $3 and float down 
Juniper Creek, doing some fresh- 
water fishing a mile below the springs. 

Close by in the same forest, near 
Astor Park, is one of the newest 
camping areas, Alexander Springs. 
This is a 420-acre site in a 4000-acre 
natural semitropical woodland. The 
center of attraction again are the 
springs, and a concrete pier has been 
built out to the edge of the spring boils 
where you can watch brim, shell- 
crackers and bass play. An artificial 
sand beach has been built for swim- 
ming. You'll find ample picnic tables, 
fireplaces and an administration 
building housing a bathhouse, snack 
bar and showers. You can rent skiffs 
for $1.50 a day to fish in Spring Creek, 
and there’s a miniature paddlewheeler 
which makes sightseeing cruises down 
the creek ($1 for adults, 50 cents for 
children). 

Another campsite is being devel- 
oped at Silver Glen Springs off Florida 
19 north of the Ocala-Daytona Beach 
highway (Florida 40). This is also in 
the Ocala National Forest. 


N the Osceola National Forest, 15 

miles east of Lake City and three 
miles north of U.S. 90, you can camp 
at Ocean Pond, not far from the 
Olustee Battlefield Memorial, which 
commemorates one of the few battles 
fought on Florida soil during the War 
Between the States. The pond, actual- 
ly a lake, is famous for its good fish- 
ing and swimming. Another campsite 
is at Dry Prong — in the northern sec- 
tion of the forest—near the little 
town of Taylor on state highway 125. 
Boating and water sports are popular. 

In the Florida panhandle you can 
camp in the Apalachicola National 
Forest at several. places. You can 
spread your canvas at Silver Lake, 
12 miles west of Tallahassee and four 
miles off state road 20. Here, in a 
picturesque setting of moss-festooned 
oaks, stately pines, cedars and cy- 





press, you'll find complete camping 
facilities. You can swim from a clean 
sand beach, or rent skiffs for 35 cents 
an hour. This camping area also has 
a large baseball field, volley ball 
court, horseshoe courts, two shuffle- 
boards, and table tennis facilities. 
Group camping is available, and there 
are showers, picnic tables and flush 
toilets. Rates are reasonable. 

Cther Apalachicola forest sites are 
located south of Smith’s Creek on 
Florida route 375, and near Spring 
Hill, southwest of Tallahassee. 

Your southernmost campsite can be 
at Flamingo on Cape Sable — south- 
ernmost point in the continental U.S. 
—in the Everglades National Park. 
Only in the last two years has this 
park reached maturity. From its 
establishment in 1947 until more than 
10 years later, it sprawled across 
southern Florida, virtually unreach- 
able for the average tourist. Now good 
roads lead to the eastern entrance 
west of Florida City on Florida route 
27, and a new paved road leads to 
complete facilities at Flamingo. 

In addition to picnic facilities, there 
is a two-story visitors’ center and mu- 
seum, an air-conditioned restaurant, 
as well as modern tent-camping facil- 
ities — flush toilets, showers, raised 
campsites, tables and charcoal cook- 
ing stoves. You can rent boats and 
motors and sample the fabulous salt- 
water fishing in Florida Bay, or you 
can go inside to fish Whitewater Bay, 
or follow the newly installed channel 
markers along the inside route to the 
fabulous Shark River country. If you 
need provisions, the marina carries 
staples as well as items for the angler. 

There’s no charge for tent campers, 
who'll find they have privacy from 
the picnic area. The camping area — 
54 sites —is one of the largest in the 
state, and is located on the shores of 
Florida Bay. Park rangers conduct 
guided small-boat cruises into the re- 
mote mangrove country, and numer- 
ous sightseeing boats operate from 
Flamingo. You can drive back to 
Royal Palm Hammock ranger station 
and explore the Anhinga and Gumbo 
Limbo trails. Another 54-site camp- 
ground, Long Pine Key, is under con- 
struction (but being used) only four 
miles from the Royal Palm area. 

No tent camper should overlook the 
topflight facilities available in the 
Florida state parks. Fifteen of the 
parks — located in every section of the 
state — are equipped to handle tent- 
ers, and all have a uniform charge of 
$1 per day per site, or $5 per week. 
Four parks also have boats for rent for 
25 cents an hour or $1 a day. All have 
charcoal for sale; five have firewood 
already cut. Four, too, have electrical 
connections available at a charge of 


25 cents per night, per campsite. These 
are Collier-Seminole, Highlands 
Hammock, Hillsborough River and 
Myakka River. 

These 15 state parks also give you 
the most unusual collection of back- 
grounds — ranging from ancient forts 
to virgin hammock land in the Ever- 
giades. Fishing is permitted in many, 
and is excellent, especially in parks 
adjacent to the ocean. Nature trails 
wend off through the woodlands, and 
many parks are in areas of more pub- 
licized commercial attractions. 


TT of the state tent camping parks 
are located in the Florida pan- 
handle. Most westerly is 1659-acre 
Fort Pickens on Santa Rosa Island 
near Pensacola. There the chief at- 
traction is an old fort—scene of a 
War Between the States battle—where 
Geronimo, the famous Apache, once 
was held prisoner. Swimming, of 
course, is excellent, and fishing is tops 
from the bayside pier. The park is 
one of the few boasting magnificent 
sand dunes, but take heed and be 
careful about driving off the paved 
roads. The sand is beautiful, but also 
treacherous, and the park staff often 
has to haul out careless drivers. 
There’s a guided tour of the old fort 
available, and you can also explore 
the ancient bastion on your own. 

Sightseeing is automatically an in- 
teresting part of camping in the Flor- 
ida parks. If you’d like to see an ante- 
bellum mansion, expertly restored 
and furnished in keeping with its past, 
youll enjoy your camp at Torreya 
State Park near Rock Bluff, off Flori- 
da’s route 12. Gregory Mansion, a 
beautiful home, was moved to the 
1098-acre park and now overlooks the 
broad Apalachicola River. You can 
also inspect the gun pits — now almost 
gone — left from the days when the 
Confederates fortified the bluff. The 
park is named for the torreya tree, 
found only in this section of Florida. 

In this same panhandle section is 
Florida Caverns Park near Marianna, 
which has the only major caves in the 
state. Guided tours are one of the 
highlights along with a nine-hole golf 
course. The caverns were known to 
the Indians and early Spanish ex- 
plorers mention them in their reports. 
There are 1131 acres in the park. 

As you move eastward across the 
upper one-third of Florida you can 
take your choice of five parks and one 
historical memorial: Manatee Springs, 
Suwannee River, O’Leno, Gold Head 
Branch, Fort Clinch and Bulow Ruins. 

Suwannee River Park is located on 
the banks of the famous river where 
U.S. 90 crosses the stream. Even if 
Stephen Foster didn’t see the river 
he made famous in song, you can. The 
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183l-acre park features the scenic 
junction of the Withlacoochee River 
with the Suwannee. There are some 
earthworks left from the days of the 
Confederacy. 

Down near the mouth of the Su- 
wannee is Manatee Springs Park — 
1620 acres of woodland. A beautiful 
rustic swimming hole among the cy- 
press trees is augmented by a modern 
bathhouse. A 1000-foot boardwalk 
extends to the banks of the Suwannee - 
where you can sit and study the broad 
river. The springs are named for the 
manatees (sea cows) which once fre- 
quented them to dine on water 
grasses. The manatees are gone now, 
but the name continues. The park is 
reached from Chiefland via Florida 
route 320. The road is comparatively 
new, and the park is relatively un- 
known, but it won’t be for long. 

On the banks of the Santa Fe River 
north of the town of High Springs 
near U.S. 41-441 is O’Leno Park, once 
the site of an early settlement. The 
beautiful river disappears under- 
ground in the park. A graceful sus- 
pension bridge spans the river before 
it does its disappearing act. O’Leno is 
noted for its group camping facilities, 
being the largest and oldest group 
camp in the Florida system. 

Still farther east is Gold Head 
Branch State Park on Florida 21, 
north of Keystone Heights. Gold Head 
Branch is a spring-fed stream that 
runs through a 65-foot-deep gorge, 
which you can investigate via concrete 
stairs. You'll be puffing by the time 
you climb back to the top after in- 
vestigating the stream. The camp- 
site is located on the shores of Lake 
Johnson, where you can fish and 
swim. Rental boats are available. 
There are plenty of nature trails, and 
the one to the old mill site is particu- 
larly interesting. You can see the 
ruins of the old mill dam, and some 
of the badly deteriorated machinery. 

In the northeast corner of the state 
is Fort Clinch, another park which has 
as its feature a mid-19th century fort. 
This one — named in honor of Gener- 
al Clinch of Mexican and Seminole 
war fame — has a museum containing 
many items that relate to the fort. 
There is a small charge for touring the 
museum. You can climb the ramparts 
of the old brick fort and look out on 
the channel approaching Fernandina 
Beach. The jetties near the fort and 
elsewhere in the park are noted for 
their fine fishing and crabbing. The 
1086-acre park is on Amelia Island 
where eight flags have flown during 
its long history. 

Most historic memorials are not in 
the tent-camping league, but the 109- 
acre Bulow Ruins off the Old Dixie 
Highway southeast of Bunnell on the 
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Nature study hike follows catwalk through cypress swamp at Highlands Hammock. 





east coast is an exception. Here you 
can camp under moss-festooned oaks 
on the site of the famous Bulow Plan- 
tation, one of the show places of this 
section of the state before the Semi- 
nole Indian War. The plantation was 
burned by the vengeful Seminoles 


early in the war, and the flames could 
be seen in St. Augustine fully 40 miles 
away. Today you'll see the «oquina 
ruins of the major buildings. Bulow 
Creek is tidal influenced and has good 
fishing. There’s a small modern mu- 
seum in the administration building, 
which also has restroom facilities. 
Otherwise this is one of the most 
primitive campsites in the park system. 


N the middle third of the gangling 
I peninsula state are four parks for 
your camping. Two are in easy driv- 
ing distance of the Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg area. Hillsborough River, far- 
thest north, includes 2802 rustic-acres 
off U.S. 301 near Zephyrhills. Nature 
trails wind through the woodlands of 
palms, live oaks, pine and hardwoods, 
and the area is noted for abundance 
of birds and plant life. A suspension 
bridge takes one of the foot trails 
across the river gorge. Swimming and 
boating are available. 

Farther south, 17 miles east of Sar- 
asota, is the largest of the parks — 
Myakka River — boasting 26,898 acres. 
Extensive areas of this park along the 
meandering course of the Myakka 
River resemble the African veldt, and 
have caused Myakka to be called Park 
of the Vistas. Fishing is good; rental 
boats are available in Upper Myakka 
Lake and in the river. 

No motors are allowed on the river, 
however, and freshwater fishing li- 
censes are needed as at all parks hav- 





Newly developed tent camping area at Flamingo in Everglades National Park. This is the southernmost point in the continental U. S. 
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ing freshwater fishing territory. No 
fishing license is needed to fish in the 
state’s saltwater areas. Myakka offers 
you excellent opportunities to see 
wild deer and turkey as well as a wide 
variety of birds, including the anhinga 
(water turkey), herons, limpkins, 
egrets and many others. 

Near Sebring in the south-central 
portion of the state, off U.S. route 27, 
is Highlands Hammock Park, a primi- 
tive untouched Florida hammock 
noted for its wild life and nature trails. 
Here you can join a park guided tour 
and be hauled to the most remote 
parts of the park, otherwise not open 
to the public. You'll find the fee 
modest: 50 cents for adults and 10 
cents for children. You'll particularly 
enjoy the catwalk hike through the 
cypress swamp, through which me- 
anders Little Charley Bowlegs Creek, 
and the other forest trails. 

On the lower east coast is Jonathan 
Dickinson park — named for the fa- 
mous Quaker who survived a ship- 
wreck nearby —13 miles south of 
Stuart. This 10,484-acre park is one of 
the least developed in the system, but 
you can camp here if you’re satisfied 
with the minimum of facilities. This 
was the site of Camp Murphy of World 
War II fame. The nearby Jupiter Riv- 
er is famous for wildlife, scenery and 
fishing. 

Southernmost of the state parks 
available for camping is the Collier- 
Seminole in the southwestern corner 
of the state, 17 miles south of Naples 
on the Tamiami Trail (U:S. 41). The 
6423-acre recreation area is named in 
honor of Barron Collier, of advertis- 
ing fame, who played a big role in 
the development of this part of the 
state, and in honor of the Seminoles 
who retreated unconquered to this 
portion of the Everglades when the 
Seminole Indian War finally ended. 
The park marks the almost northern 
natural limit of the stately royal palm. 
You can see these trees in the park. 
While the parklands extend to the 
Gulf, as yet there is no provision for 
fishing from park territory. However, 
if you’re an avid angler, you can drive 
to nearby Goodland and Marco on Big 
Marco Island and obtain boats and 
guides and enjoy some of the finest 
fishing in the state. 

Yes, Florida under canvas offers 
you unlimited opportunities to sample 
the beauties of the Sunshine State, 
and the opportunities are growing. 
Since this article was written and 
since the map on page 9 was drawn, 
another state park — Tomoka, 3 miles 
north of Ormond Beach on the Old 
Dixie Highway, near Bulow Ruins — 
has been opened to tent campers. Fa- 
cilities are incomplete but will be 
finished during 1960. * 
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Christmas is always in Florida 


OST people discover Christmas — the Florida ham- 

let, that is— by accident, suddenly encountering 
the unincorporated community while traveling Florida 
route 50, which runs east and west between Indian 
River City on U. S. highway 1 on the east coast and 
Orlando in central Florida. 

While many make the discovery accidentally, more 
and more people visit the tiny hamlet on purpose. 
During the holiday season the number of visitors increases as many re- 
turn to have their mail canceled with the unusual postmark of Christmas, 
or to renew their acquaintance with the hamlet’s postmistress, Mrs. 
Juanita S. Tucker, who’s been presiding since 1932. 

In fact, the town’s name and postmark are the prime attraction no 
matter the season. Few people can visit Christmas— either in June or 
December — without stopping to mail a few postcards with the magic 
cancellation. Just as many stop to inspect the permanent Christmas tree, 
kept carefully decorated by Mrs. Tucker and helpers the year around. 

Naturally everyone wants to know the origin of the community’s name. 
Christmas, Florida — population currently estimated at 250 — achieved its 
unusual postmark and name in 1892 when the U. S. Post Office ruled 
there were enough cities with the prefix “Fort.” 

Actually the tiny settlement of three churches, two combination filling 
station-grocery stores, a school and the post office, dates back long before 
1892. It stems from the Seminole Indian wars of the mid-19th century 
when a detachment of U.S. soldiers, pursuing the ever elusive Seminoles 
after a sudden frontier raid, camped one day near the present town. They 
built a crude palmetto log fort, finishing on Christmas Eve, 1835. What 
was more appropriate than to name the.post Fort Christmas? And it re- 
mained a fort and a settlement until the Post Office ruling. 

Undoubtedly Christmas would have remained an unknown crossroads 
village had not some enterprising person decided the postmark would be 
a nice addition to his holiday mail. He brought his gifts, cards and bundles 
to the little fourth-class post office to be thus marked. The idea gradually 
spread, and in 1934 was given further impetus by Mrs. Tucker, who de- 
signed and made available an appropriate holiday cachet. The combina- 
tion was a success, and the world quickly found the tiny post office’s door. 
The ultimate was achieved during World War II when mail was received 
from the far away Philippines to be postmarked Christmas, Florida. 

If you’re driving to Florida this year, why not route yourself to see the 
famous little post office? You, too, wiil want to send some mail with the 
famous postmark. If you’re tent camping at Jonathan Dickinson, High- 
lands Hammock, or Gold Head Branch state parks, or at Juniper or Alex- 
ander Springs in the Ocala National, Forest, you can have an unusual 
day’s outing by visiting this Florida hamlet with the holiday name. In 
Orange County, in which Christmas is located, tent campers will find 
county camping facilities at Kelly Park, Moss Park and Warren Park. 
Camping permits may be obtained from the office of the County Commis- 
sioners in the Court House, Orlando, Florida. — Max Hunn. 
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OU would never 
recognize this as 
the site of the busi- 
est crossroads in 
* America, because it 
is anything but that 
now. A century 
ago, however, more traffic crossed the 
site of this marker, and the place itself 
was more famous, than anywhere else 
in the West. 

For this was South Pass, the gate- 
way to the Rocky Mountain empire, 
the key to half a continent. Here 
passed ox wagon and stage coach, 
painted Indian and bearded Mormon, 
leatherclad mountain man and dusty 
files of Army regulars, pony express 
and hand cart. This was the focal 
point of the Rocky Mountains from the 
mid 1830’s until long years after com- 
pletion of the transcontinental rail- 
road in 1867. 

From South Pass, where the Oregon 
Trail crossed the Continental Divide, 
the California Trail branched off to 
the southwest, and the Taos Trace 
turned due south. So arid is high 
Wyoming that wagon tracks of these 
famous trails remain distinct to this 
day. You can stand here and with your 
own eyes see the ruts of the routes 
of history — the living relics of 20,000 
vehicles which carried the expansive 
rush of emigration and the American 
dream to the western sea. 

South Pass is as wide open for 
travelers today as it was a century 
ago, and no camper making for Yel- 
lowstone, the Tetons, the Big Horns, 
Salt Lake City or any of 100 other 
favorite vacation targets should miss 
the thrill of visiting it. Most travelers, 
hurrying up to the parks either on 
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SOUTH PASS 


By Dan L. THrapp 














Wagon trains of emigrants to Oregon, California and Taos parted ways 





at this point. Richard and Linda Thrapp stand on the South Pass marker, 


U.S. highway 287 east of the Wind 
River Range, or on U. S. 187 to the 
west of it, fail to realize that the fine, 
paved state route 28 would take them 
through the pass with no appreciable 
detour. Should they go there, how- 
ever, they might regard the name as 
something of a misnomer. 

South Pass is in reality a plain, 20 
miles wide, at the southern end of the 
spectacular Wind River Mountains, 
and the exact crest of the prairie swell 
that is the pass would be easy to miss 
if it were not for the marker about 
100 yards north of the highway. 

Route 28 parallels the Oregon Trail 
for many miles along here. You can 
easily see the ancient roadway as you 
bowl along at a goodly speed. But 
you'll probably soon concentrate in- 
stead on spying out the antelope that 
often pirouette on either side of the 
road, sometimes within extreme cam- 
era range. Being antelope, ana loving 
nothing better than a sharp race, they 
may test the speed of your car. If the 
animal falls in beside your vehicle 
with a sudden burst of speed, don’t 
step too hard on the accelerator (about 
40 or 45 miles an hour is tempting to 
the beast) and chances are you'll see 
a curious thing. The antelope, if he 
can keep ahead of your car, will al- 
most invariably cut across in front of 
it, passing near enough for you to get 
a really thrilling closeup of him. Why 
he does this no one knows; it is a risky 
but familiar custom of the critter. 

No spot in the West saw more his- 
tory made than South Pass, probably 
discovered by Robert Stuart in 1812. 
It surely was used later by Etienne 
Provost, Jedediah Smith and Jim Cly- 
man, beginning about 1824. Jim 
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within easy reach of motorists heading for Yellowstone or California. 


Bridger about this time made a 1000- 
mile circuit through South Pass with 
$60,000 worth of beaver to avoid hos- 
tile Blackfeet in the north. The fam- 
ous William H. Ashley sent wheels 
through South Pass in 1827 —the 
wheels of a four-pounder cannon. 
Bonneville took wagons through five 
years later. The emigrant tide began 
in 1836 and some historians guess that 
300,000 emigrants hiked or rode across 
this plain in the space of 20 years or so. 

Of course the prospectors weren’t 
far behind. Gold was discovered just 
east of the place and South Pass City, 
still alive after a fashion, marks the 
spot. It once was a community of 
4000, boasting five hotels, 13 saloons, 
three butcher shops, a band, four law 
firms and a newspaper. Few if any of 
these establishments still exist. For 
one thing, South Pass City had a lot of 
trouble with the Indians, as did most 
travelers from Civil War times on. 
Burnt Ranch, the South Pass stage 
station, twice was destroyed by the 
redskins, and St. Mary’s, an adjacent 
station, was wrecked by a war party 
of Cheyenne and Arapahoe. The In- 
dians burned the place and were 
merrily ripping up 400 yards of tele- 
graph wire when an ammunition 
cache exploded, blowing the courage 
out of them. This blast saved the lives 
of some whites for whom the hostile 
Indians were searching. 

Early travelers thought for sure that 
the railroad some day would use 
South Pass, but the transcontinental 
line followed a more southerly route 
and, when completed, its mournful 
whistle sounded the death knell for 
South Pass as the hub of the Rocky 
Mountain empire. * 
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T’S a funny thing how food cooked 

out in the woods over an open fire 
tastes so dern good. I reckon as how 
that’s ’cause it’s the first kind of eatin’ 
folks learned about and it’s all they 
could get hold of for a few million 
years. Course, after a while, folks de- 
cided to git civilized and one of the 
first things they did was to make 
themselves a stove so they could do 
the cookin’ in a hot and stuffy kitchen 
and spend the rest of the night washin’ 
a mess of dirty dishes. 

There’s just somethin’ plum roman- 
tic "bout squattin’ there on your 
haunches in front of a campfire, with 
the wind whisperin’ through the tall 
trees over your head and the smell of 
burnin’ wood mixin’ with the aroma 
of cookin’ vittles. All the gang’s as 
hungry as a pack of wolves ’cause 
they’ve spent the day chasin’ ’bout 
over the countryside catchin’ fish and 
lookin’ at nature and breathin’ up 
vast quantities of oxygen. Yessiree! 
The evenin’ meal is the time-o’-day 
when the camp cook is king. He 
knows that everybody is countin’ on 
him to satisfy one of the most basic 
needs of the human race — to fill that 
big hollow spot between the hips 
and the shoulders with somethin’ good 
to eat. 

Jist ’cause folks is naturally hun- 
gry after a day in the woods, though, 
don’t give the cook no license to go 
tamperin’ with good cookin’. Oh, he 
might git away with it for a meal or 
two, but it don’t take but jist so much 
grease and half-done chow to start 
even the most enthusiastic outdoors- 
man to grumblin’. 

At the same time—and make no 
joke about it — the camp cook has got 
a pretty tough job on his hands. This 
day and time, however, with so many 
of the gals gittin’ out in the tall timber, 
we might do well to say that the camp 
cook has a tough job on her hands. 
Back home, with a kitchen chock- 
full of such handy devices as electric 
ranges, refrigerators, automatic mix- 
ers and plenty of hot and cold runnin’ 
water, it’s a pretty simple job to turn 
out a good, fillin’ meal. Out in the 
woods, though, things are a mite dif- 
ferent and the cook has to be on his 
toes if he is goin’ to keep in the good 
graces of the folks he’s feedin’. That’s 
where a beefkabob comes in. 

Now don’t go runnin’ for the word 









book to see what the definition of a 
beefkabob is ’cause I doubt if you'll 
find it listed. "Course, there a kabob 
and way out there in the Chinaman’s 
country it means small pieces of meat 
roasted on a skewer—the general 
idea is the same but the kabob is not 
the same thing as a beefkabob. 

The first time I heard of one of 
these chunks of good eatin’ was once 
when I was packin’ back into the 
Superstition Mountain region with a 
bunch of Arizona cowpokes. We were 
lookin’ for a lost silver mine, or some 
such folly. We didn’t find a silver 
mine but we had a whoppin’ good 
time and we had some of the best 
eatin’ I’ve ever seen. It was all be- 
cause of a grizzled old coot that looked 
like the last of the western bad men; 
but he cooked like the head chef at 
the Waldorf. 

’Bout the second night back in the 
hills he asked me to cut him a hand- 
ful of sticks not less than two feet 
long and jist a little thicker than a 
writin’ pencil. Bein’ a natural-born 
chow hound, I wanted to keep in good 
with the source of supply so I cut 
the sticks in a hurry and jist as soon 
as I had them back to the campfire I 
was told to peel off the bark and put 
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din'a BEEFKABOB 


Ready ert see! 


a point on the small end. While I was 
doin’ this, I asked what they were 
goin’ to be used for. 

“Gonna get beefkabobs fer yore 
eatin’ tonight,” the bearded old ruffian 
said, draggin’ the ice chest back to the 
tailgate of the pickup truck. 

I watched as he hefted out some of 
the biggest sirloin steaks I’ve ever 
laid eyes on. While I was still peelin’ 
the bark off of the sticks I had cut, 
he set about to chop them steaks into 
chunks about the size of silver dol- 
lars. When he had a pile of meat on 
the choppin’ block, he skinned the 
hulls off of a bag full of them brown- 
skinned onions and cut them in slices. 
Next, he pulled out a side of bacon 
and cut it in long thick strips. When 
he had finished with the bacon he 
reached over and picked up one of 
the skewers I had cut and peeled. 

Right off he picked up one of the 
strips of bacon and jabbed the end 
of the skewer into it. Next, he put 
on a slab of beef and then a slice of 
onion. He pulled the bacon up and 
stuck it again, added another hunk 
of sirloin and again followed it with 
an onion slab. When he had alter- 
nated bacon, beef and onion time after 
time until he had used up better than 
a pound of the beef, he shoved the 
whole works back toward the center 
of the skewer and laid it aside. There 
were six of us on that particular 
campin’ trip and when he was done 
he had all six skewers bulgin’ with 
a big blob of bacon, onion and beef 
slices. 

All the time, while this old coot was 
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Indiana's Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial 


NDIANA’S national shrine to Abraham Lincoln’s mother, 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and to her famous son is tucked 
away in the rambling hills of Spencer County near the little 
hamlet of Lincoln City. Here the young frontiersman spent 
his formative years and here you can gain new perception of 
America’s great president as you view the impressive me- 
morial and visit the site of the Lincoln cabin and hillside grave 
of his mother, who died when young Abe was only nine. It 
was in these rolling, wooded Indiana hills that young Lincoln 
lived from 1816, when he moved here from Kentucky at the age of 7, 
until he moved on to Illinois in 1830. It was here he received his brief 
education and grew to manhood. 

A visit to this lesser known part of Lincoln’s life can be part of a 20th 
century family outing by utilizing the modern facilities of the adjoining 
1540-acre Lincoln State Park. Both the memorial and the park are 
reached via Indiana routes 162 and 345. The area is 35 miles northeast of 
Evansville, Indiana. It’s natural to stop first at the impressive memorial. 
This shrine, dedicated in 1943, is the outstanding feature of the grounds. 
An allee connects the two memorial buildings — Abraham Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln halls— with the grave of Nancy Hanks and the 
site of the Lincoln log cabin. 

The memorial buildings are wholly Hoosier creations, being built of 
native limestone and sandstone, with all timbers coming from Spencer 
and adjoining Indiana counties. The two low buildings are connected by 
a cloister. Five sculptured panels, each 1314 x8 feet, depict represent- 
ative periods of Lincoln’s life, and are regarded as among the most im- 
portant sculptural works in the state. The periods illustrated are: Ken- 
tucky (1809-1816); Indiana (1816-1830); Illinois (1830-1860); Washington 
(1860-1865); and The Apotheosis. (“and now he belongs to the ages”). 

The allee leads from the memorial buildings to the Lincoln cabin site 
— where now only the foundations remain of the one-room 15 x 30-foot 
structure — and to Nancy Hanks Lincoln’s grave. A trail of 12 historic 
stones lea-s from the cabin to the allee entrance following the chronology 
of Lincoln’s life. Among them is one from his birthplace at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky; one from the original marker of the Lincoln cabin site at 
Lincoln City, Indiana; one from Mary Todd’s home in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; one from the U. S. White House and another from the old U. S. 
Capitol; one from the vicinity where he delivered the Gettysburg address, 
and the last from Lincoln’s tomb at Springfield, Illinois. 

After completing a visit to the memorial, you can relax a‘ the adjoin- 
ing Lincoln State Park where you'll find an artificial 85-acre lake stocked 
with game fish; boating and docking facilities and a swimming beach. 
Hiking trails lead around the lake and to the nearby fire tower. Picnic 
facilities are provided. Adjoining the park is Little Pigeon Creek Baptist 
Church, built on the site of the early building in which the Lincoln family 
worshipped. The park also has a group camp which will accommodate 
more than 150 campers, as well as facilities for tent campers and for 
trailerites. Those interested in motels will find scattered accommodations 
along the major highways in the vicinity, and in Evansville, Indiana, and 
Owensboro, Kentucky, the nearest large cities. — Max Hunn. 4 
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fussin’ ’round with the beefkabobs, 
as he called them, he was nursin’ his 
cookin’ fire like a mother hen tryin’ 
to keep track of a brood of yellow 
biddies. He had built a regular 
hunter’s fire; that is, a trench of hot 
coals ’tween two green logs; and he 
waited till the fire in the middle had 
burned down to a bed of glowin’ coals. 
Then, and only then, did he lay the 
beefkabobs across the logs. Right 
away the bacon began to drip and the 
grease started a few small flames in 
the trench. The old man let the fire 
flare up until the gobs of beef, onion 
and bacon were well seared on the 
outside. Then he took them off and 
cooled the fire with a few splashes of 
water. 

Again the beefkabobs were returned 
to the fire and this time they were 
rotated until they were done on all 
sides. Maybe I was extra hungry that 
night, but when the rest of the cow- 
pokes had been called in for supper 
by beatin’ on the bottom of a long- 
handle skillet, and each of us was 
handed a sizzlin’ hot beefkabob on a 
peeled stick, I found little time for 
observation of other appetites—I 
was too busy fillin’ my own gullet 
with a stick full of good eatin’. 

Since that memorable meal back 
there in the purple shadows of the 
Superstition Mountain, I have been 
charged with the responsibility of 
cookin’ many a meal ’round a awful 
lot of campfires. Bein’ a lazy sort of 
cuss by nature, I’ve always been on 
the lookout for somethin’ good to eat 
that didn’t take too much fuss and 
bother. After a lot of head scratchin’, 
I reckon as how the beefkabob is jist 
about the best meal there is to offer 
a pack of hungry campers. 

Now if you’re gonna git real fancy, 
there are some stores what deal in 
such things as charcoal grills and 
barbecue stuff and what will stock 
stainless steel skewers. Right truth- 
ful-like, I went down to the square a 
few weeks ago and bought some of 
them newfangled devices and blest if 
they didn’t work right well. Danged 
if they weren’t easier to clean than a 
wooden skewer — but then we never 
thought ’bout washin’ a wooden skew- 
er — we jist tossed it on the fire when 
we was done eatin’. 

If, on the other hand, you’re gonna 
really git back to nature, be sure to 
cut your skewers from some such 
wood as maple, oak and hickory. 
Woods like pine and fir are good fire 
wood but they leave a pretty bad 
taste in a chunk of good meat. 


Yers for good eatin’, 


Chuck, . 
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In the heart 
of historyland 


Continued from page 11 


Hospital and University. These are 
just some of the attractions. 

For an authentic glimpse of life in 
colonial America, the traveler can 
make the 180-mile journey to Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. There 420 build- 
ings have been restored or recon- 
structed to appear as they did during 
the early 18th century. Hosts and 
hostesses dress in the clothing of that 
era to give the old buildings a real-life 
flavor. 

Also there is Annapolis, capital of 
Maryland, just 30 miles away. There 
can be found many old colonial-style 
buildings, the most noteworthy of 
which is the State House, where 
George Washington resigned as com- 
mander in chief of the Continental 
Army. This city is also the seat of the 
United States Naval Academy. 

A trip to historic Richmond is only 
a 130-mile jaunt from the park on fast 
modern highways. This old city’s his- 
toric heritage is preserved in many old 
homes and shrines. Some of these are 
the Lee House, home of the great 
general during the War Between the 
States; the Confederate White House 
and St. John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry made that most patriotic ex- 
clamation. 

Likewise, the Gettysburg National 
Military Park in Pennsylvania is only 
60 miles away. There the traveler can 
see the battlefield on which the Union 
Army defeated the Confederates in 
the battle which has been termed the 
turning point of the Civil War. Also, 
Abraham Lincoln delivered his mem- 
orable Gettysburg Address while ded- 
icating a national cemetery there. 

Cn the lighter side and a real treat, 
especially for the children, is Mary- 
land’s Enchanted Forest, only about 
10 miles from the park. This amuse- 
ment park cannot be compared with, 
but could be termed a miniature, 
Disneyland. Though not nearly as 
elaborate as the famous West Coast 
plant, youngsters are thrilled as they 
go through the shoe that is a copy of 
the one the storybook old lady lived 
in, and also in seeing Little Toot, the 
storyland tugboat. 

Philadelphia, with Independence 
Hall where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, is only a 110- 
mile journey. 

These are by no means all of the 
interesting tours that are within easy 
reach of the camper at Patapsco State 
Park, for the countryside is literally 
covered with spots of historic signifi- 














Cuyamaca: once an Indian paradise 


F the American Indians ever had a happy hunting 

ground in this land, it well could have been what is 
now California’s Cuyamaca Rancho State Park, located 
about 55 miles east of San Diego. Campers and trailer 
tourists find it lying dreamily in the Laguna Mountains 
after a relaxing six-mile drive north off U. S. 80, the main 
east-west highway between San Diego and Yuma, Arizona. 

Cuyamaca (it’s Indian, Kwee-yah-MAH-kah, meaning 
“rain beyond”) is a secluded mountain parkland of tall 
pungent pines and cedars, mountain meadows and a few small lakes. It 
occupies 20,735 acres. Many kinds of wildlife abound, from mule deer to 
chipmunks, and many of the creatures are friendly with humans. Blue 
jays beg meals and eat from your hand. 

Because its altitude ranges from 4000 up to 6500 feet among its peaks, 
Cuyamaca gets a rare abundance of rainfall in an otherwise desert coun- 
try. It was truly a happy hunting ground for the peace-loving Diegueno 
Indians who lived there in independence with their ancestral folkways 
until as late as 1870. 

Today the state park offers two campgrounds — Green Valley Falls and 
Paso Picacho— with a total of 175 campsites. In summer youngsters splash 
amid the rocky pools of the falls. At Paso Picacho, five miles to the north, 
easy mountain climbing provides recreation. Nature walks and campfire 
programs are offered at both camps by park rangers. 

Although Cuyamaca Peak (6515 feet) with its rounded, tree-crowned 
top is the highest in the vicinity, the most popular by far for youngsters 
and oldsters is Stonewall Peak. Its rocky pinnacle juts up sharply at 5739 
feet. Stonewall justifies its name. From the highway it appears a proud 
crest of rocks above the evergreen brush of the lower slopes. One side 
has a formidable wall of granite near the top. But this is deceptive. Hikers 
find a gentle trail on the far side shaded by great white firs, California 
oaks and chapparal. A five-year-old could climb it safely in an hour. 

From a flattened boulder atop Stonewall, where a steel rail protects 
hikers, you can look out on Mount Palomar, home of the world-famous 
observatory. Its gleaming dome 30 miles to the northwest is a shiny 
speck under sunlight. You can see, too, North and Middle Cuyamaca 
Peaks, the old Cuyamaca reservoir, and hazy ranges of mountains. 

Camping in the woodlands below is pleasant most of the year, except 
for brief periods in winter. Yet even then the days are warm and snow 
lasts but a few days. It is then, though, that San Diegans troop on week 
ends from their coastal area of perpetual springtime to ski and sleigh 
at Cuyamaca. But if you’re a camper or a traveler stopping in one of the 
motels close by along U. S. 80, you will find Cuyamaca a delightful stop 
in any season. For campers, a grocery store with a snack bar is open the 
year around near the camping areas. Other stores are within easy reach 
at the typical little western towns of Julian and Descanso, just outside 
the park.— Palmer Chase. 
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Cumberland Falls: park of the moonbow 


OU can take a safari to Africa to see a moonbow — 
the nocturnal version of a rainbow — at famous 
Victoria Falls, but it’s far easier to witness this 
phenomenon in the United States by visiting Cumber- 
land Falls State Park near Corbin, Kentucky. The 
result is the same, but some people claim Cumberland Falls is the only 
place in the western hemisphere where you can see a genuine moonbow. 
Any traveler scheduling a visit to this mountainous region of Kentucky 
will do well to check his lunar calendar to make certain he arrives when 
the moon is bright, for the moonbow will add fillip to his travels. The 
park is not hard to find; it is located on Kentucky highway 90, which links 
U. S. highways 25 and 27. The park is 19 miles from both Corbin and 
Williamsburg, Kentucky. 

You'll find other features there besides the moonbow. You shouldn’t 
overlook the primitive beauty and the modern facilities of this member of 
Kentucky’s well-developed park system. The falls of the Cumberland 
River in the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains — both, incidentally, 
named for the Duke of Cumberland, son of George II of England, by Dr. 
Thomas Walker, a noted Virginia explorer — are the park’s chief attrac- 
tion. Here the river drops 63 feet, creating one of the highest cascades 
east of the Rockies and south of Niagara. Although the Cumberland Falls 
are no competition for Niagara in size, they are mighty healthy falls, and 
like the famous Niagara are readily accessible by footpaths which lead to 
several overlook points. From any of these safe vantage points, the 
panoramic view is superb, and will keep even the most blasé quiet for a 
time. 

The 1098-acre woodland park features mountain foothill scenery, which 
changes with the season of the year; there are excellent facilities for 
swimming, hiking and horseback riding. Miles of riding and hiking trails 
wend off through the park, offering many opportunities to see unusual 
species of plant life native to the area. Wildlife is plentiful but shy, and 
you'll have to be very observing to see nature in the raw. 

Cumberland Falls is one of seven Kentucky state parks equipped for 
tent campers — and trailerites for that manner. The park provides nu- 
merous tables equipped with outdoor ovens, and the necessary firewood. 
Electricity is available, in addition to running water and a modern com- 
munity building with showers and rest rooms. The camping area is sev- 
eral blocks from the main administration building, thus assuring the 
canvas dwellers the maximum amount of privacy. The tent camping fee 
is moderate, 50 cents per person per day for the first two people in a 
party, and 25 cents per day for each additional camper. 

For those who don’t want to camp, the park has a spacious lodge named 
Du Pont, one of the finest in the Kentucky park system. The lodge can 
accommodate 132 guests. In addition, there are efficiencies and one- and 
two-bedroom cottages. The tariff ranges from $60 to $90 weekly, depend- 
ing upon the number of persons in the cabin. 

Most people miss the full flavor of the park, being content to meander 
down the footpaths from the concession house to view the famous falls. 
However, you’d do well to explore farther, and to spend some time doing 
so, for Cumberland Falls State Park is one of those little-publicized 
jewels which can be a treasure to the traveling public.— Max Hunn. *« 
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cance. This park is ideally situated 
for the family that enjoys camping 
out, but would like to do a lot of sight- 
seeing as well. Likewise, the camper 
who just wants to be away from the 
city in the rugged outdoors can be 
contented here. 


HE real beauty of Patapsco State 

Park is that except for picnic areas 
along the banks of the river, the coun- 
tryside is untouched by humans. Sur- 
prisingly enough, man once tried to 
control this area for industrial pur- 
poses, but he failed. Within the lands 
of this park was once located Mary- 
land’s greatest industrial center, as 
the Patapsco River was the most 
economical source of power in the 
state. Dams were built there to fur- 
nish power for great iron furnaces 
that served colonial America and pro- 
duced cannon shot for the Revolu- 
tionary armies. Flour mills ground 
wheat for export and other industries 
flourished there until July 1868, when 
nature reclaimed the area. 

A raging flood swept down through 
the valley and destroyed all of man’s 
attempts to industrialize the region. 
This was too great a blow for the 
colonial businessmen. They gave up 
and slowly the valley returned to its 
wild state while nearby Baltimore be- 
came Maryland’s industrial center in- 
stead. 

In 1912, a number of citizens be- 
came interested in preserving the 
land’s scenic beauty for the public. 
With the Legislature taking charge, 
land was purchased and some was 
donated, and the Patapsco Forest Re- 
serve was created. Lack of funds 
slowed development until 1933, when 
Civilian Conservation Corps labor 
was used to construct roads, trails, 
picnic sites and campsites. During 
World War II, conscientious objectors 
who were exempted from military 
service were sent to work in the park. 
In 1951 money was appropriated to 
start the present expansion to ap- 
proximately 8000 acres, of which 5882 
acres has been acquired. 

So far Patapsco State Park has six 
recreational areas; four of these have 
camping sites. Spaces for tents can 
be rented for $1.25 a day and are of- 
fered at slightly reduced rates by the 
week. Each camping site has a fire- 
place, table, running water and toilet 
facilities nearby. There is also a wash 
house in each of the areas. For those 
who enjoy camping in rougher style, 
the park also offers primitive camping 
sites. 

Reservations for camping areas can 
be made in advance by writing to: 
Park Superintendent, Patapsco State 
Park, District 450, Box 78, Elkridge 
27, Md. * 
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Family camping 
has problems, too 


Continued from page 13 


Although many campsite directories 
are available, most list only public 
sites under state and federal jurisdic- 
tion. Private and local sites are sel- 
dom mentioned and changes in facili- 
ties and services are often not up to 
date. The use of the international 
campsite sign, now used extensively 
throughout Europe, to designate 
American campsites, and a central na- 
tionwide registration of all such 
campsites would do much to alleviate 
this medern-day camping problem. 

Another major problem area is that 
which might be broadly termed 
“camper education.” It is that phase 
of the family camping experience that 
deals with the development of at- 
titudes, understanding and skills of 
the camping family. It shows great 
promise for wise use of our outdoor 
recreation facilities; for preparing 
American families for survival under 
disaster conditions; and for develop- 
ing strong family ties through a shar- 
ing of tasks on several developmental 
levels in the family group. 

Camper education will also help 
solve the problems of camp adminis- 
trators through developing a coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of campers 
and through a better understanding of 
costs involved in developing camp- 
grounds for families. Very few fami- 
lies fully understand the costs in- 
volved in developing and properly 
maintaining campgrounds. When they 
realize that developmental costs usu- 
ally range from $700 to $1500 per site, 
depending on the size of the camp- 
grounds, they are very surprised. 

Camping should be a progressive 
experience where the acquisition of 
skills would enable a family to pro- 
gress in camping. This would help as- 
sure a proper use balance between 
campsites in remote areas and those 
in easily accessible areas. Most camp- 
ers dream of the wilderness, pack or 
canoe trip, but comparatively few get 
the help needed to achieve the skill 
level to make the dream become a 
reality. 

Who might do camper education? 
Organizations and associations in the 
camping field, park and recreation 
groups, churches and schools ought to 
gear their programs to this task. Fam- 
ily campers, camper organizations and 
administrators or developers of camp 
areas can solve the two big problems 
of overcrowding and camper educa- 
tion that are facing camping today if 
they do so in a spirit of cooperation. *« 











Loop the end of the whipping twine, and place it along the line as shown. 





Bind for a distance equal to line’s diameter; thread twine through loop. 





Pull loop under binding half the binding distance; trim off the twine ends. 


Whip those guys! 


NSECURED rope ends are the bane of tent lines. Each time you pitch 

your tent or break camp, the rope ends unravel another inch or so; 
eventually you lose rope which has to be replaced before another trip. 
While you are in camp, and particularly during windy weather, the tent 
lines are moving constantly. What happens to the rope ends? The natural 
twist of the strands and fibers gets shaken up and becomes a tangle of 
loose ends. 

There are many ways to curb this nuisance, and the most effective way 
is to whip the line. You have a choice of whippings, but for the family 
camper who does not wish to be burdened with gimmicks, the common 
whipping is one of the easiest to make and remember. You need no spe- 
cial.equipment — just a penknife, which more than one member of the 
family will have on a camping trip. Waxed twine is generally used to 
whip with, but failing this, if you are already on the trail, unravel a 
group of fibers from a spare length of rope for a temporary job. In an 
emergency, ends may be bound with adhesive tape. — Gordon S. Smith. *« 
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Volcano in a forest 


HE West can claim a lot of amazing attractions for 

camping motorists. One is the only extinct volcano in 
the world with an accurately dated prehistoric eruption, 
found in Sunset Crater National Monument in Arizona. 
The monument is at an altitude of around 7000 feet and is 
situated in a beautiful stand of pines in the Coconino 
National Forest, 16 miles northeast of Flagstaff and east 
of the San Francisco Peaks. 

While most visitors to Grand Canyon from Flagstaff are 
content with a distant view of the crater, which can be seen from U. S. 
highway 88, it is well worth the time consumed to make the trip into the 
monument area, comprising some 2040 acres. The side-trip is only 4% 
miles off the highway, and there are several camping areas within a few 
miles of Flagstaff if you want to stop nearby. 

The last lava eruption occurred only a little over 1000 years ago; experts 
set the date accurately at about 885 A.D. Sunset Crater was so named 
because it appears to be in the rays of the setting sun, a phenomenon 
caused by the water-stained and decomposed summit of sulphuric rock. 
Other interesting features of the park are the little-explored ice caves 
from which frigid air wafts on even the hottest days to form frost on the 
rock lining of the caves. In addition, there are many smaller cones, known 
as fumaroles, in the vicinity of Sunset Crater, as well as extensive lava 
and cinder beds to explore and photograph. — O. M. Green. 
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Following the snowmobile ride, the 
Petersens drove on to Miette Hot 
Springs, which they found to be “just 
like the springs at Radium. On the 
way back to the highway from Miette 
we met three mountain goats coming 
down the road and took pictures with- 
in 15 feet of them. 

“At Edmonton, the capital of Al- 
berta, we had a grand tour of the city 
by night.” 

By golly, you can do that night tour 
in near-daylight, too, if you get to Ed- 
monton at about the time of the sum- 
mer solstice. I remember several years 
ago I arrived in Saskatoon about 10 
p.m. on June 22 and went on to Ed- 
monton on an overnight train. It 
never did get quite dark that night; 
the twilight of June 22 simply moved 
around the horizon to become the 
dawn of June 23. Edmonton has grown 
tremendously in the past two decades, 
due primarily to the development of 
the oil fields in the vicinity. Though 
the city traces its ancestry back to a 
couple of forts built on the site in 1807, 
it never grew much until this century. 
In 1941 the population was 93,817; 
now, Terry tells me, it is 264,000. 

“From Edmonton we traveled to 
Calgary, where we stayed on St. Pat- 
rick Island. It is an ideal campsite, 
reached only by two bridges. On 
adjoining St. George Island is a won- 
derful zoo containing not only live 





The Petersen family’s home-built camping 
rig on the highway to Red Rock Canyon. 





animals but also life-size replicas of 
prehistoric monsters.” 

Terry found the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police barracks at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, of great interest be- 
cause “tours can be arranged where 
you see the strict and rugged training 
the mounties must go through.” And 
in Canada are “the majestic steam 
locomotives, which are still in opera- 
tion. Believe me, it is a very thrilling 
experience to see them against the 
countryside.’’ At Terry’s age, he 
hasn’t had much opportunity to see 
steam locomotives in the United 
States. 

All in all, the Petersens put 5081 
miles on the little red truck’s speed- 
ometer. On the way home they saw 
the huge open-pit iron ore mine at 
Hibbing, Minnesota, and drove along 
the shore of Lake Superior to view the 
palisades and Split Rock Lighthouse. 

“We had a very enjoyable trip,” 
Terry reports, “but it was good to get 
back home again.” Which is the sign 
of a successful vacation, for a good 
vacation is one which makes you 
eager to go back to work. 


ILLIAM W. WELLS, Assistant 
Director of the Louisiana State 
Parks & Recreation Commission, tells 
me that it has been decided to dis- 
continue camping at Audubon Mem- 
orial State Park near St. Francisville, 
since it is only 100 acres in size and its 
primary interest is historical. Never- 
theless, it’s a park many a camper will 
want to visit between campsites. It is 
a beautiful tract carved out of the 
Oakley Plantation. The house was 
built in 1799 on a Spanish land grant 
by one Ruffin Gray and had never 
been out of the possession of direct 
descendants before it was sold to the 
state in 1947. Gray died before he 
could move there; Mrs. Gray married 
James Pirrie. While on a trip to New 
Orleans, Mrs. Pirrie met John James 
Audubon and engaged him as a tutor 
for her daughter. Audubon was con- 
vinced that at last he had found his 
bird paradise and took full advantage 
of his opportunity. Here he worked on 
his Birds of America, which became 
the most famous of all ornithological 
studies and was the largest work of its 
kind ever published. 

The old plantation house has been 
repaired and redecorated and is now 
used as an Audubon Museum. En- 
trance fee to the museum is $1 for 
adults; children under 12 are admitted 
free. 


COME additions to our rapidly 
growing file of campground di- 
rectories are the three books pub- 
lished by Camping Maps, U.S.A. (See 
advertisement on page 33.) The 








The camel at 
Pinnacles 
National 
Monument 


ETWEEN San Francisco and Los Angeles on U.S. 101 

lies rolling coast-range hill country so remarkably 
different that it was set aside for the public as one of the 
first divisions of the National Park System in 1908. The 
place was named Pinnacles National Monument after the 
colorful lava rock outcroppings of unusual and impressive 
size that rise 1000 feet above the valley floor in sharp con- 
trast to nearby farmlands. These geological formations 
include dark serpentine caves, narrow climbing passages 
between immense boulders, and great esplanade cupolas with sheer un- 
scalable sides, unknown elsewhere in the United States. 

Camping motorists will experience strange feelings upon first seeing 
these giant, skyscraping crags. Here geologists read a dramatic story of 
mountain upheavals and volcanic eruptions that shook western United 
States millions of years ago. Scientists claim that if weathering and 
erosion had not worn away the less-resistant deposits, the Pinnacles to- 
day probably would have been a snow-capped mountain peak of some 
8000 feet in elevation, equal in height to many of those on the western 
flank of the Sierra Nevadas. 

The chief pastime at the monument is taking well-marked foot trails to 
various points of interest — High Peaks, Chalone Peak, Palisade Rock 
and the Caves — which can be traversed in a circle. All paths lead back to 
headquarters. The shortest and most popular hike is to the caves where 
once notorious bandits of early California history hid from the sheriff's 
posse. It is possible to penetrate the entire length of the caves by climbing 
around and up concrete stairs to the top of Camel Rock and then de- 
scending to Bear Gulch by way of another trail. Good walking shoes and 
a flashlight are essential. 

Wildlife within the 20 square miles of the Pinnacles is protected by park 
rules, making it a naturalist’s paradise and offering wonderful oppor- 
tunities for close study. It is common to see mule deer, cottontail rabbit, 
ground squirrel, quail and numerous small song birds. At night, when 
the gulch is blanketed by darkness, raccoons commence their garbage- 
can raids. There are also wildcat, fox, coyote and pack rat. Sixty-three 
species of birds have been counted. 

Even though the monument is off the beaten path of cross-country 
traffic, all comfortable conveniences are in operation throughout the 
year. The camp and immaculate picnic facilities in the headquarters area 
in the heart of the Pinnacles are Government maintained for the benefit 
of the tourist. These include tent or trailer space with table, fireplace, 
modern comfort stations and cool, refreshing spring water. However, if 
you prefer to remain in the city overnight, accommodations are available 
nearby at either King City or Gilroy, which are both located on U. S. 101, 
main artery to the monument. 

Since California state highway 25, leading to the Pinnacles, is laid out 
arc-shaped, it is possible to approach the junction from either north or 
south. However, the shortest route for traffic heading north from Los 
Angeles and all points south is to take the turnoff at King City and then, 
instead of back-tracking at the end of the visit, continue northward on 
state highway 25, re-entering U.S. 101 via Hollister and Gilroy. 

If you have never visited Pinnacles National Monument, plan to include 
this beauty spot in your vacation plans. You will agree that the Pinnacles 
are one of the most fascinating of sights. — Arthur L. Center. +e 
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CAMPGROUND GUIDE 








FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
1959 - 1960 EDITION 


Lists the exact locations, camping and recreational 
facilities for the thousands of public campgrounds 
throughout all of North America. These camp 
grounds are all accessible to automobiles and are 
located in the National Parks, National Forests, 
National Monuments, State and Provincial Parks 
and Forests, Wildlife Areas, Reservoir projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, etc., in the U. S. and Canada, including 
the Alaska Highway and the new state of Alaska. 
First published in 1951. the Guide has been re- 
vised every two years. This, the fifth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con- 
tains 113 pages, illustrated with many camp- 
ground pictures. 

The previous editions have been enthusiastically 


acclaimed by campers and the Guide is now rec- 
emmended by the touring services of all the major 
oil companies. It is indispensable to campers! 


Price . . . $1.00 
(not mailed C.O.D.) 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish, 


you may add 20c for Ist class mailing or 
40c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 

















All outdoors is yours 
to enjoy “family style” 
with the famous 


E-Z KAMPER 


See your dealer or write: 


E-Z KAMPER INC. 


LOYAL, WISCONSIN 


$1.95 book is especially helpful. Camp- 
grounds are spotted by number on 
maps of the states and described in 
detail on following pages. Some of the 
maps and numbering are a little crude, 
yet they accomplish their purpose — 
and even without the maps, the camp- 
ground listings are helpful to the 
tourist or to the camper who isn’t 
looking for a one-night stand but for 
a place to stay a while. 

Other campground guides we’ve 
used here at the office include the 
Northeastern and Southeastern edi- 
tions of Vacation Campgrounds, pub- 
lished by Vacation Campground Pub- 
lishers, Maryville, Tennessee, 75 cents 
each; Campground Guide for Tent & 
Trailer Tourists (advertised on this 
page), $1; Camping Digest, a 225-page 
compilation for $2, available from 
Camping Digest, Box 6247, Lamar 
Park Station, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s Campground Directory, availa- 
ble only to members of the AAA. The 
book Family Camping by the George 
T. Wilsons also contains a guide of 
places to camp in the North Central 
States. This $1 book is available from 
the R. Laacke Company, 1021 West 
Walnut Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The male half of the authorship, in- 
cidentally, is the same George T. Wil- 
son whose picture is on page 4. 


ie never forget the time, some 20- 
odd years ago, when the last day of 
my vacation taught me a lesson. The 
day dawned sunny and bright; we had 
carefully budgeted our expenses and 
so had ample for gasoline and oil and 
food for the day. We were looking 
forward to this last 250-mile drive that 
would see us back home — or rather, 
to the home of my folks, who were 


caring for our younger child while the 
older one made this holiday jaunt with 
us just before the opening of school. 

How rapidly our fortunes changed! 
In midmorning our fan belt gave way 
and the engine overheated. We re- 
placed the belt at the very next gas 
station, but it was too late. The short 
period of overheating had burned out 
a bearing and the car became a glut- 
ton for oil. Our lunch money went 
for oil. Our dinner money went for 
oil. In desperation I called home by 
phone — charges collect —and ar- 
ranged to have some money sent by 
wire. We almost didn’t get it; the 
telegraph office closed at 6 and at 5:55 
the wire had not arrived. I went back 
to where my hungry wife and daughter 
were waiting in our crippled car. At 
5:58 I returned to the telegraph office. 
At 5:59 the wire came through. 

We ate. 

Then began the slowest trip I can 
remember. A garageman had told us 
he thought we could get as far as Chi- 
cago if we kept our speed down to 
“Just under the knock” —that is, if 
the engine knocked, we could cut the 
speed a few miles an hour and the 
knock would disappear. 

She knocked at 40; we drove at 38. 
Then she knocked at 38 and we 
dropped to 35. And so it went far into 
the small hours of the morning. Every 
few miles we’d stop at a service sta- 
tion and add oil, then continue on at 
ever-diminishing speed. When the 
service stations began closing for the 
night we invested in a 5-gallon can of 
lube and did our adding under street 
lights. Finally we pulled into my 
folks’ driveway, knocking like mad at 
10 miles an hour. When we took the 
car to a garage for repairs in the 
morning, it was evident that we would 
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Folds Completely Flot 
Avoid unsanitary facilities. Have the 
convenience of home wherever you go. 
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“But you said I could take home a pet if I found one.” 
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never have made it to Milwaukee. 

Chances are, we would never have 
had the trouble had we had that fan 
belt checked before we left on our 
trip. But that wasn’t the real lesson 
of the day. The real lesson was that 
no matter how well you may budget 
your expenses, you’d be wise to take 
along a little extra money for emer- 
gencies. We do that now, and we also 
carry an oil company credit card 
which enables us to charge all our 
operating expenses. Either the credit 
card or the extra traveler’s checks 
would have been sufficient, had we 
had either on that trip. 

Incidentally, those roadside tele- 
phone booths that have been spring- 
ing up around the country in recent 
years are mighty handy in case you 
have to cali for a service truck or 
wrecker — but don’t forget, they just 
won’t work unless you have a coin of 
the proper value to rouse the operator. 
So always carry at least one dime (or 
two nickels) with which to perform 
that function. 


OU’LL be surprised, as I was, to 

learn how many people out of a 
group picked at random are, or have 
been, campers. I mentioned back on 
page 2 how my minister lent a hand 
at getting out this first issue of BETTER 
Campinc. But hear this! 

Not many months ago I was editor 
of Ships and the Sea, a magazine that 
now is combined with The Skipper. 
When I was assigned the task of 
rounding up material for BETTER 
CampinG, I got in touch with 16 
writers who had formerly written for 
Ships and the Sea. 

“T wonder,” I wrote, “if you’ve ever 
had any contact with family-type 
camping? We’re investigating the pos- 
sibility of starting a magazine on the 
subject, and I’m looking for good 
writers who either already know 
camping or who could easily swing 
into it.” 

Here are some of the replies I re- 
ceived: 

From Thomas Helm, whose work 
youll see on page 16: “Yes, I do 
know the subject. In fact, articles 
on camping happened to be the way 
I broke into magazine writing. . . .” 
It turns out that Tom used to be a 
forest ranger. We'll have more of his 
material in future issues. 

From Charles Layng, who will tell 
about bird watching at Everglades 
National Park in an early issue: “The 
reason I haven’t replied sooner is that 
we’ve been away on a three-week 
camping trip in Everglades National 
Pa. sac 

From Dan L. Thrapp, who tells 
about South Pass on page 24: “Your 
new project interests me very much, 





since nature, camping, and visits to 
out-of-the-way spots of the West 
have long been hobbies of mine... .” 

From Earl A. Shelsby (page 10): 
“The Shelsby family has been a camp- 
ing family, to say the least. I spent my 
first two weeks in a tent before I was 
six months old... .” 

From Palmer Chase, from whom 
I’ve bought several pieces that will 
appear in future issues, as well as the 
featurette on page 27: “On the date of 
your letter, August 4, I was camping 
with my family overnight at Portola 
(California) State Park en route to 
other places. ...” 

From Alan L. Bates, who I’m sure 





CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a “‘commercial”’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, etc. 

RATE: 25c per word. Payment must accompany 
—_.. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 


ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. 
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MAGAZINES 


Maine Vacation Highlights — Read ‘‘Down East’? — 
The Magazine of Maine to find the best for your 
vacation enjoyment mage by lakes or sea; homes 
3 issues, $ 
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for sale or rent. Down East, Camden 


4, Maine. 
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plenning to camp for the first time? Send © 
If you are already a camper, sae at 
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fawest Camping Outfitters, Box 77 
cago 42, Ill 





Please mention BETTER CAMPING 
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LAACKE’S 


WILDWOOD. TENTS 


@ HEAVY DUTY ZIPPERS 
@ DOUBLED STITCHED SEAMS 
@ ROPED EDGE BASE 
New! @ SPUR GROMMETS FOR STAKE LOOPS 
Featured in  @ PROTECTED STORM CURTAINS 
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Send 25c for the new Laacke Catalog. Over 100 pages. 
tents, sleeping bags, hundreds of campers items. 


“COMPLETE CAMP OUTFITTERS” 


Offer All These Features! 


REINFORCED STRAIN POINTS 
OVERSIZE DIMENSIONS 
HIGHEST RESALE VALUE 


Over 62 years experience manufacturing tents of 
all styles is your assurance of a better tent. 





SHOWN — 

Wildwood ‘‘Forest View’’ combines the 
spaciousness of a cottage tent with the ease 
of erecting an umbrella tent. Made of dry- 
treated army duck, it is the finest tent 
money can buy. It sells at $164.50. 











Shows all Wildwood 


1021 W. WALNUT ST. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 











WHERE T0 CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
The up-to-the-minute, informative, 
authoritative guide to camping across 
the U.S.A. Lists the campsites, public 
and private, nearest highway and/or 
location. Gives facilities, charges, other 
information. Spiral bound book fits 
auto glove compartment. Easy-to-read 
maps of each state with camp loca- 
tions. Postpaid, only 

Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail 


CAMPING MAPS, Canadian Edit. 
Locates the campsites in every Prov- 
ince, both public and private, with 
accompanying maps. Includes Alkan 
Highway map and camp sites. Post- 
paid, only 


Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail 


CAMPING TRIPS, U.S.A. 
Companion booklet to Camping Maps, 
U.S.A. gives coast-to-coast listing of 
major highways and accessible camp- 
grounds within 25 miles of routes. Bor- 
der-to-border listing of roads and 
campsites in all directions. Parks, 
monuments, recreation areas noted. 
ae eee: 


Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail 
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CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
Box 862-K1, Upper Montclair, N. J. | 
Enclosed find $______.. Send me the fol- | 
lowing postpaid (please check quantity). 
Camping Maps, U.S.A. at $1.95 
Camping Maps, Canadian Edition at $1 
Camping Trips, U.S.A. at $1.00 
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CAMPING 


PACKAGE 
$84.98 


ECONO KAMP 
2 PEOPLE sess 


5’x7’ wall tent, 2 sleeping bags, 
Coleman stove, Coleman Lantern, 
2 stools, & ice chest. 


3 PEOPLE $109.87 


Same as above except 7’x7’ wall 
tent, Kampkook stove, 3 sleeping 
bags & 3 stools. 


4 PEOPLE $128.98 


Same as above except 7’x9’ wall 
tent, 4 sleeping bags & 4 stools. 


EZE KAMP 
2 PEOPLE si2s.9s 


5’x7’ umbrella tent (floor & 
screen) 2 sleeping bags, L. P. Gas 
stove, aluminum ice chest, 2 stools. 


3 PEOPLE $164.77 


Same as above except 7’x9’ um- 
brella tent, 3 sleeping bags, larger 
ice chest & 3 stools. 


4 PEOPLE $194.79 


Same as above except 9’x9’ um- 
brella tent, 4 sleeping bags & 4 
stools. 


Equipment is nationally advertised, 
standard brands, Tents are made of 
heavy mildew and water resistant 
treated material. If not completely 
satisfied, you may return if unused. 
25% deposit with order, balance 
COD. Send full payment with or- 
der — we will pay shipping charges. 
Include Sales Tax on orders 
shipped in S. C. only. 


For your complete camping needs contact 


COLUMBIA TENT 
& AWNING CO. 


1314 Rosewood Dr. Columbia, S. C. 
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you'll be reading in BreTTER CAMPING 
soon: “Well, Andy, ole hoss, you have 
driven your ducks to the right pond. 
I have been a scoutmaster for the past 
nine years and my whole derned 
family is nuts about camping so I 
reckon I'll have to get busy and put 
the old muse to work... .” 

There were others, too, who ad- 
mitted to having had some old experi- 
ence at camping though they don’t 
consider themselves campers at pres- 
ent. One of these was Gordon S&S. 
Smith, whose nature article on the 
goldenrod gallfly appears on pages 14 
and 15. Max Hunn, whose Florida 
roundup piece begins on page 8, didn’t 
say whether he camps or not, but his 
photos will attest to his proximity to 
people who do. 

I was not only amazed, but also de- 
lighted that these old friends could 
lerd an authoritative hand to getting 
out Better Camprne. I know from past 
experience that they are not only ex- 
cellent writers but also that they are 
accurate reporters who do their very 
best to convey a true picture of what 
they write. 


OT some favorite snapshots of your 

camping trips that you feel might 
interest other campers? Send them to 
us, and if we agree they’re of interest 
we'll publish them and pay you for 
them at rates varying from $3 to $15 
each. The better the picture and the 
more interesting it is, the bigger we'll 
reproduce it and the more we'll pay. 
It’s a good way of earning money to 
buy film for that next trip. 

Please don’t send color prints or 
color transparencies; send only black- 
and-white glossy prints. While we 
can use ordinary snapshots of 120 size 
or larger, we prefer 8x10 enlarge- 
ments because they reproduce bet- 
ter. Don’t send negatives unless we 
write and ask for them. 

Print (don’t write) your name and 
address on the back of each print, 
along with a description of the pic- 
ture: where it was taken, when it was 
taken, what the subject matter is (for 
example, the name of a mountain or 
lake), and any other information that 
will help us write an interesting cap- 
tion. Use a soft pencil and be sure 


ON THE COVER 

Our cover photo (courtesy Oregon 
State Highways Travel Division) was 
taken in Catherine Creek State Park, 
located off U.S. 30 and 8 miles east 
of Union, Oregon, on state highway 
203. The park is a pine forested tract 
on the banks of the creek. Facilities 
for the six campsites include tables, 
stoves, latrine and water. Fishing is 
a prime attraction. The fee is 175 
cents per car per night. 


BETTER CAMPING 


you don’t press so hard that the word- 
ing shows through the photo. 

Address your photos to Picture Ed- 
itor, Better CampincG, 1027 N. 7th 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. If 
you want your pictures returned if we 
can’t use them, please include postage 
for that purpose. However, we would 
like to build up a file of photos from 
all over the country that we can use 
as the occasion arises, and (unless you 
ask that they be returned) we will 
put unused photos in this file for pos- 
sible later use. Photos will be paid 
for upon publication. 


LEASE don’t forget that I’m bank- 

ing on you to help fill this depart- 
ment in our next issue. Drop me a let- 
ter for publication, won’t you? What 
to write about? Well, you might tell 
me how you like this first issue of 
BETTER CAMPING, and what you think 
could be done to make the next issue 
better. Or, as Terry Petersen did, 
you could give us (the other readers 
and me) a run-down on a trip you’ve 
made. You could tell of your favorite 
camping spot. You could give a camp- 
ing kink or two that might be of help 
to other campers. You could send a 
favorite recipe and help this column 
compete with Chuck’s Wagon! 

We don’t pay for letters to the ed- 
itor, but we do pay for kinks and 
recipes whether we print them in this 
column or group them into a depart- 
ment of their own. And if you send 
along some snapshots to illustrate 
your letter, as Terry did, we'll pay 
for any we use. 

If your letter proves so interesting 
that we can make it into a feature 
article, you'll get our regular rates for 
that kind of material, too. This could 
bring you enough do-re-mi to buy 
some of that camping equipment 
you’ve been wanting to get. If you’d 
like to submit material as a feature 
rather than as a letter to me, send it 
along and I’ll either send you a check 
on acceptance or one of our beautiful 
newly printed rejection slips. 

I firmly believe that the more of our 
readers who participate in getting the 
magazine out, the better will BETTER 
CamPING be. It has been a number 
of years since I have done any active 
camping myself, but I feel that’s good 
for the magazine too, for you don’t 
want just one person’s ideas on camp- 
ing; you want as many different ideas 
as possible so you can decide which 
you can use to good advantage. 

So, how about sending me that let- 
ter (or those kinks or recipes or fea- 
tures)? Give me a helping hand, as 
my former minister did, and I'll give 
you the best darned magazine on 


camping you ever saw. 2) 
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| The magazine of the open road 
invites you fo be a 


Charter Subscriber to 


Buidwuio 


Bett 
CAMPING 


Here IS America’s newest magazine . . . designed to 
serve the needs of all family campers. Published every 
other month, BETTER CAMPING will tell you about the 
better ways of camping, interesting places to camp, 
scenic tours and what to do to increase your pleasures of 
living in the out-of-doors. 

A subscription now will make you a Charter Subscriber 
and assure you of receiving every issue promptly, direct- 
by-mail. Saves time, too. No need to stop and ask if the 
new copy of BETTER CAMPING is ready. The postman 


always remembers. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
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* Camping in the Sunshine Stote | 
* Potapsco: In the heart of historyland 
*® Family camping has its problems, too 








Give your postman the green light 


If you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


Use the handy order form 
and macl your check 


% money order today! 





KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6463, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Count me in as a Charter S 


ubscriber. Enclosed find 


$2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 


Start with the next issue. 


(Outside the Americas: 


Name 


25c extra per year) 





Address 








City, Zone, State 
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You can bet your tent 
you'll like the Nimrod Camper! 


Try the Nimrod... just once...and you’ ll 
never want to camp in a tent again! 


Yes, the Nimrod gives you the mobility of a jack rabbit, the 
comfort of a cabin. And all Nimrod’s camping features are 
wrapped up in the neatest, trimest little package that ever 
took to fresh air. 


Your family vacation is so simple with the Nimrod. It’s as 
road-ready as your car... tail lights, turn signals, rear 
bumper, everything. Just throw your stuff in. There’s plenty 
of storage space for everything including an outboard 
motor... and put your boat up on top. Then, just take off. 


The Nimrod Camper is so light and stable that even Volks- 
wagens cruise right along without any strain whatever. And 
when you get to your site, you can be under the bed covers less 
than 5 minutes after you turn off the ignition. No tent pegs, 
no stubborn poles, no beds to make . . . the whole thing 
“flips up” in a matter of minutes. Let it rain! Let it blow! 
Your family sleeps snugly, high up off the bumpy, damp 
ground, in a cocoon of steel and canvas. 


These are just a few of the camping conveniences, the extra 
comforts, you get with a Nimrod. To know them all, you 
must read our full-color folder. Just mail the coupon. 





SEBS i RR 
NIMROD Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. 


2530 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Please send me your full color folder on the 
Nimrod Camper. 





street 








city. state. 














